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In this phase of our progress toward the millenium Pres- 
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He Was a Man 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


“He Was a Man’ is a very fine book indeed. Mrs. 
Lane has style, and with this a keenness of observa- 
tion combined with a picturesqueness and a vitality 
which should take her far as a novelist.”—Wallace 


$2.50 


Irwin. 


Mrs. Harter 


By E. M. Delafield 


The witty, sparkling, coolly ironic story of a group 
of characters on an English Main Street. “Pungent 
satire. Mrs. Delafield always writes with a trench- 
ant pen.”—New York Times. $2.00 


Table Talk of G. B.S. 


Conversations on Things in General between George 
oveane Shaw and his Biographer, Archibald Hen- 
erson. 

“Exciting” is the word which Lawrence Stallings in 
the New York World applies to these striking con- 
versations, in which G. B. S. with lightning wit and 
thundering conviction discourses on a score of timely 
subjects. 


Twenty Years 
On Broadway 


By George M. Cohan 


The lively story of a lively career, written just as 
George Cohan talks—easily, breezily and in the 
“American language.” “Mr. Cohan has refused to 
take himself seriously even in his autobiography, and 
therein lies its charm.”"—New York World. $3.00 


The Spirit 
of the Hive 


By Dallas Lore Sharp 


“Excellent prose poetry,” writes the Boston Herald 
of this eloquent chronicle of a beekeeper’s year, in 
which Mr. Sharp reveals the true wonder of the 
bees and the pleasure and poetry in the task of car- 
ing for them. $2.50 


The Creative Spirit 


By Rollo Walter Brown 


In this thought-provoking book Mr. Brown chal- 
lenges the forces which are stifling the creative 
spirit in the United States today, and offers stimu- 
lating and specific suggestions for overcoming —s 

2.50 
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A Small Town Man 


By Mary Austin 


A towering portrait of Christ, whom Mrs. Austin 
sees as the greatest of all mystics. “One of the two 
lives of Jesus written in two thousand years worthy 
of being described as literature."—John Haynes 
Holmes. $2.00 


Concerning the 
Nature Things 


By Sir William Bragg, K.B.E., D:Sc., 
F.R.S. 


Sir William Bragg does for matter what James 
Harvey Robinson did for mind, explaining the realm 
of the material as “The Mind in the Making” elu- 
cidated the realm of thought. Simple language and 
diagrams make the subject clear and fascinating 
to the layman. $3.00 


Ph. D.s 


By Leonard Bacon 


A modern Byron satirizes academic priggishness in 
two hilarious narrative poems. “His combination of 
material and method give a result that is most orig- 
inal and refreshing.”.—New York Sun. $2.00 


Tide Marks 


By H. M. Tomlinson 


Here, among pageants of gorgeous beauty and color, 
flashes of poetry and epigram, is all the age-old en- 
chantment of the East, described and magically in- 
terpreted in exquisite prose, by the author of “The 
Sea and the Jungle.” $4.00 


The Coasts of Illusion 


By Clark B. Firestone 


“It would be hard to find in any other single volume 
so much of interest as “The Coasts of Illusion’ af- 
fords,” wrote the New York World of this pictur- 
esque account of the world’s geography and history 
as conceived by the ancients. $4.00 


Bare Souls 


By Gamaliel Bradford 


Psychographs of eight of the great literary person- 
alites of England and France. “A book as read- 
able, as stimulating, as wise as any that has come 
from Mr. Bradford’s pen—which is saying a great 
deal."—Richard Cabot in the Atlantic we 
; 50 


New York, N. Y. 


See Harpers Magazine for Announcements of the better Schools and Colleges. 
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The Week 


HE proposal by the Conservative government 
of Great Britain of a more comprehensive 
lan of old age and disability insurance than that 
which now obtains throws a lot of light on the 
drift of European capitalism and on the significant 
similarity between the Conservatism of today and 
the Liberalism of twenty-five years ago. For the 
moment capitalism in America is opposed to any 
interference by the state with business except for the 
purpose of safeguarding i its possessions and increas- 
ing its opportunities and profits. But in Europe the 
early private capitalism is being succeeded by a 
paternalistic state capitalism which assumes the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the wage-earners against 
the accidents of life and the demoralizing effects of 
low wages. The employers of labor were in the 
beginning wholly opposed to the assumption by in- 
dustry of its share of such a responsibility, but after 
it is once assumed and their businesses are adjusted 
to the tax they usually begin to think well of the 
plan. They find that it modifies the attitude of their 
employes in the direction of increased contentment, 
amenability, dependence and docility. In_ this 
matter German state capitalism pointed the way, 
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and British state capitalism is following in its foot- 
steps. 


EVEN more significant, however, is the fact that 
the initiative in extending the machinery of state 
capitalism should come from the Conservative 
Party. Traditionally the British Tories have been 
allied with the landed aristocracy and the gentry, 
and the British Liberals with the manufacturers 
and merchants. The first important steps in the 
direction of state capitalism were taken by the 
Liberals, as the representativ es of a reformist cap- 
italism, and in spite of the opposition of the Con- 
servatives. But since 1910 the business interests of 
Great Britain have increasingly allied themselves 
with the Conservatives while at the same time, 
owing to the close connection between business and 
the state during the War, and the increasing de- 
pendence of private business on state encourage- 
ment, they have become increasingly reconciled both 
to increasing state responsibilities and to some 
measures of reform. The Conservatives will, con- 
sequently, take over part of the former Liberal 
program, and to that extent render the Liberal 
party unnecessary. The government which they 
will give to the country will express the point of 
view of the moderately benevolent business man. It 
will assume a partial responsibility for the popular 
economic welfare in the hope of avoiding any fur- 
ther resignation of economic and political power to 
organized labor. 


FOR the present the tendency in this country is 
different. American capitalism is not as yet con- 
spicuously reformist, and its disposition to reform 
when it does exist looks in the direction of elimi- 
nating economic rather than social waste. Its most 
serious problem is not the grievances of the wage- 
earner, but the precarious position of the farmer. 
Up to date it has been as incompetent to protect 
American rural civilization against the devouring 
flame of urban industrialism as English capitalism 
has been. Probably the big industrialists do not 
altogether regret that agricultural adversity pre- 
sents them with a good opportunity of satisfying 
their increasing demand for factory labor at the ex- 
pense of the farms. But they may regret it later. 
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At any rate they do not suffer at present from the 
kind of political pressure which had induced their 
British analogues to assume benevolence and to ex- 
periment with social reform. There are much less 
permanent unemployment, acute privation and 
actual destitution in this country than in Great 
Britain. American capitalism will not become pater- 
nalistic and benevolent until an economic tendency 
sets in to impair the standard of living and until the 
American wage-earner becomes much more con- 
scious of his need of group self-assertion than he 
is at present. 


AMBASSADOR Houghton had hardly landed on 
British shores before he made a speech of capital 
importance. Speaking before the Pilgrims in Lon- 
don he declared that American interest in European 
rehabilitation is dependent upon the display by the 
Powers of a reasonable, conciliatory and mutually 
trustful spirit. Unless this is exhibited, he declared 
flatly, ‘those helpful processes now in motion must 
cease.” He did not refer to our miscellaneous hu- 
manitarian activities in connection with the League 
of Nations. He referred, as he very clearly indi- 
cated, to loans of American money. Since the 
United States is at present the great repository of 
capital for all European countries, which will con- 
tinue to require large loans both for public and 
private purposes, Mr. Houghton’s speech threatens 
the exercise of pressure at the one point where it can 
be applied most effectively. There is no doubt that 
what he said represents the official view of President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg. There is no doubt, 
either, that it is aimed primarily at France. “The 
full measure of American helpfulness,” said the 
Ambassador, “‘can be obtained only when the Ameri- 
can people are assured that the time for destructive 
methods and policies has passed and that the time 
for peaceful upbuilding has come. They are asking 
themselves if that time has in fact arrived. And 
that question they cannot today answer. The an- 
swer must be given to them. It must come from the 
peoples of Europe, who alone can make the decis- 
ion. . . . If—which God forbid—that answer 
shall continue confused and doubtful, then I fear 
that those helpful processes which are now in motion 
must inevitably cease.” 


WHAT is the situation which has caused this re- 
markable pronouncement? There is a new gov- 
ernment in France which represents to a degree a 
return to that Poincaréism from which Herriot 
never really departed very far. The proposed mu- 
tual treaty guaranteeing security for both France 
and Germany has been laid aside. The election of 
von Hindenberg has been the signal for renewed 
declarations in Paris that Germany cannot now and 
never can be trusted. Under cloak of an unpub- 
lished report regarding the failure to disarm, every 
effort is clearly being made to postpone indefinitely 
the final withdrawal of Allied troops from the Ruhr 
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and the Rhine. The Dawes plan, with which Ay, 
ican prestige in Europe is closely bound up, ha; 
questionably been imperilled by the recent treng 
events. In these circumstances, Ambass, 
Houghton’s specch is nothing less than a warning 
France to reflect upon the consequences before , 
continues in a course which may have the gray 
consequences for the peace of the Continent. 


THE New Republic does not attach any | 
portance to the charge, circulated by the Peop\¢ 
Legislative Service, that Mr. Dwight Morrow 
J. P. Morgan & Company has used his perso 
influence with President Coolidge in order to prot 
the General Electric Company from effective pros 
cution by the Department of Justice. That M, 
Morrow is a close friend of the President is y 
known. That the President consults Mr. Morro 
about questions of public policy we can well belicy, 
We certainly hope that such is the case. Mr. Mo 
row is exceptionally well-informed about some ; 
pects of conditions in Europe. No doubt he } 
given to the President some good advice with 
spect to foreign policy. But that Mr. Morrow h 
used any influence which he may have with the Pr 
ident for the benefit of a corporation in which he 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company is financial] 
interested, we do not believe for one moment. Mr. 
Morrow is a fastidiously upright man. He is per 
sonally disinterested to an unusual extent, and his 
standards of private and public conduct are puns 
tiliously correct. 


[T IS a deplorable aspect of economic agitation in 
this country that Progressives so frequently attr 
bute acts of public policy of which they disapprove 
to the merely suspected existence of nefarious pr: 
vate intrigues. If the Department of Justice has, 
as Mr. Samuel Untermyer alleges, been incompe 
tent and negligent in prosecuting the General 
Electric Company for violation of the anti-trust law, 
there is of course every reason why it should be 
publicly attacked for its negligence and incompe 
tence. But there is no reason why the indictment ot 
the Department of Justice which is based on public 
records and is a matter of evidence should be con 
fused with a wholly suppositious and necessarily 
improbable attack on the reputation of a man lke 


Mr. Morrow. 


IF THE Department of Justice under Daugherty 
did treat the General Electric Company with benev- 
olence, it is not necessary to lug in Mr. Morrow 0 
order to explain its behavior. The defective prose 
cution, of which Mr. Untermyer complains, was 
planned some time before Mr. Coolidge succeeded 
Mr. Harding, and, under Daugherty, it was a set- 
tled policy of the Department to treat all corpora 
tions with benevolence. But even if the Coolidge a¢- 
ministration were clearly responsible for the alleged 
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The Chicago Tribune feels that “‘to the (..... 
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h Anellh ‘lure to prosecute the General Electric Company 
, has ith a sufficiently sharp legal weapon, it would still 


entirely unfair to impute the failure to Mr. Mor- 
w’s influence with the President. No one knows 
can know the extent of that influence except the 
resident, his friend, and perhaps a few of their 
riends. What we do know is that both Mr. Mor- 
w and Mr. Coolidge are men of integrity, and 
at their relationship is creditable to both of them 
nd probably beneficial to the country. 


UR heartiest thanks and congratulations to Mrs. 
arah Coe and Mrs. Noble Potts, who are respect- 
ely Chairman of the Clubwomen’s Protective 
ssociation and President of the National Patriotic 
ouncil. They have accomplished the feat which 
e had supposed impossible: they have made the 
ause of the 106 percent patriots even more glori- 
usly ridiculous than any of their predecessors had 
one. Both these ladies attacked the International 
ouncil of Women, on the eve of its conference in 
Vashington, the charges ranging all the way from 
program overloaded with speakers favoring the 
eague of Nations, to pacifism, internationalism and 
Communism. Mrs. Noble Potts, in particular, is 
the author of a magnificent letter to the sponsors of 
the gathering. Among other things, it asks: 


Are there among the officers of your organization 
or prominent in your program personnel those to whom 
the late R. M. Whitney in his books, Reds in America 
and Peace at Any Old Price has referred as ultra 
pacifists, internationalistic or communistic, or advocates 
of weak defenses for this government, or who have 
been or are apologists for the Soviet form of govern- 
ment of Russia? If so, who are they? 

Does your international organization stand for any 


qe or all or none of the above “ideals”? 

= . . » Does your organization or any of its officers 
ype: support the unmoral and unpatriotic “youth move- 
neral ment’’? 

law, . » » Will your conference fail to open any session 
id be with prayer? 
mpe .. . Will your conference permit to be distributed 
nt ot . « in the lobby adjoining the conference hall and 


through which all delegates and visitors must pass 
ultra pacifistic literature including the horrible “slack- 
ers’ oath” wherein spineless young men promise never 
to fight for their country even in its defense... ? 


WE need hardly tell our readers, we take it, that 
these charges against the International Council of 


erty 

neva Women are as false as they are silly. The most 
y inf interesting point about the document therefore is 
ose-fm the news that R. M. Whitney has now been elevated 
wasf™ tosainthood. Whitney, our readers will remember, 
ded Was for a long time tied with S. Stanwood Menken 
set for first place as the most preposterous of the pro- 
ra: fessional witch hunters. He had a lively imagina- 
ad-@@ tion, not inhibited by any degree of common sense, 
xed and at one time or another he had condemned as 
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being tainted with pacifism nearly every prominent 
individual in the country not as troglodytic as him- 
self. Several of his victims have brought suit for 
libel against the organization with which he was 
connected, and these cases are now pending. But 
to Mrs. Noble Potts the notion that Whitney might 
conceivably have been mistaken is evidently not 
within the bounds of possibility. His list is made, 
once and for all; and with no person on it—whether 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Percy Mackaye, Jane 
Addams, or anyone else—may the superpatriot have 
anything to do. 


YOUNG man,” said Arthur Brisbane once to a 
beginner in journalism, “whatever else you do, 
never lose your superficiality.” The sageness of 
this advice is demonstrated every twelve months as 
May Day approaches. Year by year, most of the 
daily papers print solemn columns about the ex- 
pected attempts at Communist revolutions in various 
countries—France, Italy, Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States being the ones most favored. 
Not so much as a whisper about these revolutions 
is ever heard earlier than April 28, or later than 
May 2, on which date the press seriously reports 
that none of them took place. How many years has 
the annual game been played? We don’t remember; 
but we are willing to bet two lollipops, unused, that 
the headlines of 1926 will be just as big, black and 
fearsome as those of 1925, and just as silly. 


CHAIRMAN O'Connor of the Shipping Board, 
with his proposal for a subsidy of $20 per 
man per month for American operators using Ship- 
ping Board vessels, has not solved the problem of 
creating an American merchant marine, though he 
has punctured the usual specious argument of the 
shipping interests as to why an American marine 
is dificult to create. The differential between Amer- 
ican and British wages would be approximately 
covered by $20; the insignificant total of $6,000,000 
annually would mop up this differential for 25,000 
men. Grant that it would not be fully effective 
unless applied to all American vessels, grant that 
there are additional differentials in labor cost due 
to better quarters and subsistence on our ships. 
Double or triple the appropriation to cover these 
items, and still you have not enough difference in 
cost of operation, if spread over all the merchant 
vessels, to account for British supremacy. It is not 
high labor cost or the Seaman’s Act which handicaps 
our shipping, but a combination of high capital 
costs, inexperience, lack of trade connections, lack 
of affiliated insurance and banking and exporting 
companies, geographical distribution of trade routes 
and the like. It would take a huge subsidy to oust 
the intrenched British interests under these circum- 
stances, and the size of the subsidy would measure 
the immediate economic loss of doing so. Just what 
desirable end would be served by such a policy it is 
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difficult to guess, unless we intend to become a top- 
heavy manufacturing nation dependent on foreign 
food supplies and raw materials, and intend then to 
have a war with Great Britain. 


IF hereditary fortunes can justify themselves any- 
where in the world, it is in England. Through 
the last centuries a myriad of British gentlemen of 
inherited means have devoted themselves gratuit- 
ously—and efficiently—to the public service. In- 
herited wealth has sustained many of the ablest con- 
tributors to the arts and sciences. It has played an 
important part in producing the amelioration of 
manners that has made Great Britain one of the 
most pleasant and civilized of modern countries. 
Nevertheless the nation as a whole has decided that 
these benefits come too dear, and has inaugurated 
a process for taxing the hereditary estate out of 
existence. While our own Mr. Mellon, in the first 
flush of the experience of riches, pleads passionately 
for the repeal of the estate taxes, the equally con- 
servative but longer experienced British government 
launches a project for adding to the estate taxes 
rates sufficient to make up for whatever luss to the 
revenue may follow upon reduction in the surtaxes. 
It is about half a century since intelligent Britons 
espoused the ideas now held by Mr. Mellon. We 
are seldom more than a century behind the British 
in ideas. We may accordingly expect by 1975 to 
hear a Republican Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
course intelligently on hereditary wealth. 


IN that hardiest of all the Gilbert and Sullivan 
perennials, The Mikado, there is a song in which 
several people describe an imaginary execution. 
Each of course has seen only what he wished to: 
the pretty girl found the doomed man reconciled 
because he was permitted to gaze into her eyes, the 
aristocrat noted the respectful bow in his direc- 
tion accomplished by the lopped-off head. One ts 
reminded of these characters by the way in which 
the von Hindenburg election has been interpreted 
by various persons in the light of their predisposi- 
tions. To the Paris Temps, the election “is a de- 
fiance of the Allies, Europe and America. The 
forces of reaction and brutal revenge can be seen 
behind him. Germany has thrown off the mask.” 
To Senator Borah, however, the verdict at the polls 
“need not be regarded as necessarily disturbing.” 
James W. Gerard thinks it “constitutes a menace 
to the peace of the world”; Charley Schwab, that ‘t 
is “not likely to affect the settlement of reparations 
disputes.” 


THE New York Herald-Tribune finds Germany 
“again turns toward defiance, obstruction and isola- 
tion,” though Secretary Mellon sees only “an indica- 
tion that German public opinion wants stability and 
conservatism,” is sure it does not mean “going 
back to a monarchical system,” and on the whole 
believes it will “have a good effect in unification of 
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the various forces in Germany under a strong may 
The Chicago Tribune feels that “to the Gen, 
voter the issue was largely one of the restoration 
the monarchy” while the New York World x. 
“another sign of the decay of what may be calle 
the Versailles system.” Faced by such divided coy, 
sels as these, who can blame that interesting indivi 
ual, the man in the street (who by the way woyj 
be well advised to take to the sidewalk, unless 
wants to commit a motor suicide), if he drops 
matter to concentrate on the really vital question of 
Babe Ruth's digestion? 


SURGEON General Hugh S. Cumming has ¢a!!,j 
a conference to decide whether tetraethyl gaso|ip. 
is a menace to human life, as Dr. Yarndell Hen. 
son and others say, or perfectly harmless, as 
claimed by its manufacturers. This conferen, 
comes none too soon. The “leaded” gasoline yx 
in use in ten or more states, until its sale was « 
pended on May 5. That tetraethyl fluid is dange;. 
ous is shown by the deaths of five men and the ser. 
ous illness of thirty, engaged in its manufactur jor! 
at the Standard Oil Company’s plant at Baywater, 

N. J., last fall. Following this incident, an inves. 


gation was made by the U. S. Bureau of Mine, fc 
which was generally interpreted by press and public | 
as giving the leaded gasoline a clean bill of health, P 

0 


That report has lately been criticized on the grount 
that it was paid for by the Ethyl Gasoline Corpor. 
tion and was therefore hardly impartial. The men 
who made it have now come forward to say that 
it was only an interim report of progress, not is. 
tended to be in any way conclusive. 


DOCTOR Henderson's position, which  seens 
to have some support among scientific men, 
that the leaded gasoline is a menace to the lives 
of all who come in contact with it in any form. The 
form of lead poisoning it produces is insidious and 
serious, beginning with nervous disorders and ger 
eral debility, and going on to impotence, and sone: 
times chronic poisoning and death. These are 
charges too serious to be laid aside with anything 
less than a complete investigation by the mest com 
petent authorities. Not only is the leaded gasoline 
used to take the “knock” out of a motor, but in 
specially-built high-compression engines it gives 4 
very much larger mileage to the gallon than is other 
wise attainable. The economic argument in its 
favor is therefore tremendous. At the same time, 

if we are all to be murdered slowly in the course of T 
the next few years for the sake of a little fucl MM the | 
economy, we should at least be accorded the priv: i imp: 
lege of undergoing the experience deliberately, with J mos 
our eyes open. disp 





MR. KOPP of Russia bids fair to become the @ plau 
Colonel Harvey of his country. Appointed Ambas @ pro 
sador to Japan, he managed to get himself into at @ the 
least one large tin tubful of hot water before he 
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en landed in the Island Kingdom. Stopping off at 
arbin, he made a speech to a friendly audience of 
ommunists. We don’t know what he actually said, 
‘Clon of + what trickled out to Japan was of a distressing 
Id seg haracter. 1 he nice new treaty was to Moscow only 
 Callef scrap of paper. It would be disregarded when- 
er such action suited Russia’s plans. Recognition 
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ndivig f Japan was only a device by which to get a good 
"Oud -ategic position for an attack on the United States. 
less ‘fh is sort of thing made Mr. Kopp about as popular 
’PS CO. Tokyo as it would in the Union League Club. So 
‘On of, - as we can learn, he has not denied making the 
eech, though he has protested, a bit plaintively, 
nat he thought he was talking confdentially just to 

La 


UM circle of friends. 


APAN today is in the hands of the witch hunters. 
he wave of anti-radical hysteria has reached a 
yeak which must make A. Mitchell Palmer’s mouth 


ie y : , : 

ater. An extraordinarily drastic new law has been 
» Ss es ” 

noe: passed “for the maintenance of public order and 

. ~ Meace.” As summarized in the New York Evening 
Ser f ‘ 

act Vorld, it provides 

Wate 

West a maximum imprisonment of ten years for anyone who 

Lines forms or joins a group with the object of altering the 

publ national constitution or the overthrow of private 

ash property rights; seven years for conviction of discussing 


matters of the same character; and the same term for 
conviction of instigating another to perform such acts. 
The contribution or receipt of money for these pur- 
poses is punishable by five years’ imprisonment. 











: uch a law in the United States, strictly interpreted, 

‘ould have put in peril the members of the Anti- 
coms fqsaloon League, or the proponents of the child labor 
n. isfggamendment to the federal Constitution. The Jap- 
livesqgmanese Minister for Home Affairs has explained that 
The Communist propaganda is widespread, systematic, 


| oll and financed abroad. In fact, it is openly admitted 
oon fagthat the new law is intended as an antidote to the 
: treaty with Russia. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Kopp’s ability to say the wrong thing at the wrong 
time is more than an achievement: it’s a gift, and 
‘omfg probably hereditary in his family for many gene- 
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her Peace by Negotiation 

its 

me, HE reception outside of France of the news 

e of of von Hindenburg’s election as President of 

fuel MM the German Republic foreshadows one encouraging 

riv: [i improvement in the attitude of public opinion. Al- 

vith J most for the first time since the War an evident 
disposition exists to treat Germany with some con- 
sideration and justice. It would have been easy and 

the #@ plausible to consider von Hindenburg’s election as a 

as MF proof of the undiminished survival in Germany of 

at the Prussianism which, according to the ofhcial 
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propaganda, the Allies fought the War to destroy; 
and, of course, almost the whole of the French press 
and a certain part of the American have placed this 
interpretation upon it. But outside of France, com- 
paratively few commentators have tried to revive 
the war cries and the fears of 1918. There has 
been a general disposition to recognize that, consid- 
ering the sufferings of the German people under the 
Republic and the memories of vanished prestige and 
glory which von Hindenburg’s name symbolized, 
the German people showed unusual self-control and 
good sense in polling a majority of the ballots 
against their one military hero. Germans are 
now by way of being treated as human beings 
rather than as essential and _ irretrievable mis- 
creants. 

This alteration in the attitude of public opinion 
will have one serious consequence of which the 
French will do well to take notice. It will be in- 
creasingly impossible in the future, as it has been 
since the Armistice, to treat the Germans as outlaws 
and to condemn them to a Purgatory in which every- 
thing which they do, except to repent and to pay 
up, is wrong. The Treaty of Versailles inflicted 
this condition upon them. It declared them to be 
criminally responsible for the War; it deprived them 
like condemned criminals of any means of self- 
defense or any protection of the law; and it imposed 
on them penalties which it was psychologically and 
physically impossible for them to perform. Hither- 
to American and British public opinion, while it has 
occasionally exhibited scruples and misgivings about 
the more brutal aspects of the business, such as the 
invasion of the Ruhr, has either connived at it, dis- 
regarded its lawlessness or actually supported it. 
But, manifestly, the French cannot count on the con- 
tinuation of this connivance. Germany is, in the 
eyes of most of her former enemies, emerging from 
the status of congenital suspect and outlaw. They 
are willing to concede that Germans act from ordi- 
nary human motives and are entitled to the 
benefit of those minimum rights which all 
systems of public law are supposed to grant 
to the humblest individuals and to 
tions without souls. 

The result will be a slow but sure alteration of 
the present political complexion of Europe. The 
recognition of Germany as a member of compara- 
tively good standing in the soeiety of nations will 
not only prevent, we trust, a repetition of the out- 
rageous treatment to which she has been steadily 
subjected since 1919, but it must, in so far as it 
obtains the reality of a conviction, correct the chief 
fault of the Treaty of Versailles. The essential 
vice of that treaty was that it forced the German 
people to promise the performance of future impos- 
sibilities in order to avoid starvation. In spite of 
the fact that its execution called for colossal and 
prolonged sacrifices on their part, it was imposed 
on them practically without consultation. The de. 
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of their independence. While nominally recogniz- has already suffered and which the French govern. 
ing their national sovereignty, it really deprived ment under the Treaty of Versailles claims the right 
them as completely of any control over their im- to repeat. 
mediate future as if it had actually confined them — Sooner or later France under pressure from the ! 
in jail. A change in the attitude towards Germany, rest of Europe and America must recognize the jus. 
if it is to be real, must reverse this method of dicta- tice of this German demand. It is fantastic to deny si 
tion and gradually undo its work. It must assist to a numerous, industrious and orderly people, sur. a 
and encourage the Germans to negotiate a settle- rounded by armed and aggressive neighbors, th par 
ment of the issues of the War in which a self- right and power of self-defense without at the sam: sy 
respecting people, even if vanquished, can loyally time safeguarding them against military violation, tal 
participate. So long as such protection is denied, the continen: [eo 
In undertaking to substitute a negotiated for a of Europe will be bereft of any assurance of |aw - 
dictated peace, Germany occupies a peculiar and and order. Of two alternatives one. Either Ger. - 
unprecedented position, and the success or failure of many must be allowed to arm, or else Europe must ch 
her efforts will deserve careful scrutiny on the part become a place in which a disarmed but thrifty and de 
of political moralists. She combines the population, economically powerful nation is assured of legal ba 
the area, the responsibilities, the industry’ and protection against oppression and violation. The ke 
psychology of a great nation with the effective mili- League of Nations, creature as it is of the Treaty wi 
tary power of a small nation. According to the of Versailles and dependent on France, has been ap 
traditional diplomatic rules, she is bargaining under unable to safeguard against military violence the - 
a hopeless handicap. When it comes to a final and one country in Europe which needed it most. For - 
decisive difference of opinion, she is unable to resist that reason it has been impotent to appease the re 
an ultimatum, and, consequently, is obliged to yield. prophetic fear of so many European observers that 5 
In this respect she is no better off than she was in the Continent is drifting irresistibly towards another 
May, 1919. She would appear to be as powerless Armageddon. - 
to obtain a reversal of her sentence now or in the The safety of Europe depends on the successful on 
future as she was to obtain its mitigation six years outcome of the efforts which Germans are now mak- ” 
ago. She has nothing to bargain with except the ing to negotiate peace. Its people will never recover 2 
reasonableness of her case, and heretofore she has hope, self-confidence and renewed energy unless a 
never been allowed even to plead at the bar until a__ they can bring to an end the reign of violence ini- . 
decision had already been rendered against her by tiated by the Treaty of Versailles and substitute a #: 
her conquerors. reign of conference, mutual consideration and nego- bi 
Although Germany continues to occupy this ex- tiation. The treaty established in the public law of ™ 
tremely weak position, her military impotence itself, Europe an artificially one-sided distribution of polit. th 
when accompanied by economic and moral strength, ical power and an essentially unstable relationship Bt 
is not without its negotiable value. Even under the among its several states. The victors not only de- si 
Treaty of Versailles she is beginning to enjoy certain nied to the vanquished the benefit of those principles la 
valuable rights such as the progressive evacuation of in the name of which they had fought and won the 
German territory and the control of her own tariffs, War, but they proposed to force on the vanquished wi 
but apart from these legal resources, her inability a permanent inferiority and insecurity of status U 
to wage war and protect herself against invasioncan which was bound subsequently to result in oppres- bt 
be and is being turned to some account. She has _ sion, disorder or both. In so far as there is any ¥: 
proposed in her very desperation a bargain with tendency to reconsider and revise this settlement - 
France and Great Britain which is so self-denying and substitute less onerous and more contingent re- + 
and so reasonable that it will be extremely difficult quirements for its absolute commands and prohibi- BI 
to refuse. Germany is willing to guarantee the exist- tions (as, for instance, in the case of the Dawes os 
ing frontier between herself and France, to reafirm plan) the outlook is promising and confidence is K 
the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which de- coming back. But in so far as the dictatorship re- B 
militarize the Rhineland, to abandon war as an in- mains unimpaired and the prospects for its relaxa- * 
strument of national policy and presumably to sign tion gloomy, as it is in so many other respects, the 
a commercial treaty with France. All that she asks outlook for any revival of confidence and order in sh 
in return is the retirement from the Ruhr, the Europe is profoundly dubious. But one truth is th 
evacuation of the Rhineland as provided by the clear. Germany is pointing the way. She is trying o| 
treaty, a guarantee against another invasion of the to lead public opinion in the Allied countries back “s 
Ruhr and the right to raise in the future before a to an honest attempt to practice the principles of me 
court of arbitration the question of her eastern international fair play which they have preached so be 
frontiers. She asks, that is, the same kind of se- vaingloriously, but which under the illusion of vic- e 
curity that a small people like the Swiss have been tory they have betrayed so flagrantly and so dis " 
guaranteed by the public law of Europe. She wishes astrously. Whether or not she will succeed will de- bi 
to have some legal protection against the violence pend to a considerable extent on public opinion in 
of her armed neighbors—a violence from which she America. 
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Why Babies Die 


EOPLE who are sufficiently simple always sup- 

pose that babies are the gift of God, a gift 
revocable at any time at His pleasure. “The Lord 
giveth and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” As we grow more sophisticated 
we realize that whether or not the Lord giveth, the 
taking away is far from being the result of Divine 
impulse alone. Babies die because of a complicated 
set of factors, a number of which can be brought 
under human control. In so far as any society can 
choose its own conditions, a nation or a city can 
decide whether it will bring a large number of 
babies into the world merely for the purpose of 
keeping the grave diggers busy. It can choose 
whether one-half of all the children born shall die 
within their first year, as is the case in many parts 
of China, or one-fourth, as was the case in Russia 
and Hungary in the last “normal’’ pre-war year, or 
one in twenty as in the United States, or one in 
twenty-seven, the record in New Zealand. 

The proportion of your babies which you allow 
to die is, of course, a factor of great importance in 
the growth of population, and all the resultant eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and military consequences. If 
France, for example, were foolish e:.ough really to 
want a rapidly growing population, she could attain 
it by merely taking the trouble to reduce her abnor- 
mally high death rate, and without increasing her 
birth rate. The latter is not particularly low: it is 
only smaller than that of the United States by about 
three births per thousand persons per annum. The 
great disparity comes in the death rate, larger than 
ours by about six per thousand per annum, and 
larger than Germany’s by about three. 

The first careful and extended investigation of 
why babies die has recently been made by the 
United States Government. Dr. Robert M. Wood- 
bury, of the Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, has examined the deaths occurring among 
23,000 children in eight widely scattered cities. The 
families represented include rich, poor, and every 
grade between; Americans and foreign born; white 
and colored. Doctor Woodbury’s report, Causal 
Factors in Infant Mortality, just published by the 
Sureau, is a gold mine of facts about infant mortal- 
ity and its various causes. 

One of the notions which ought to be badly 
shaken by this investigation is the good old theory 
that mother love, or the mother’s instinct, is the best 
of all rules for infant welfare. The mother’s in- 
stinct, for example, does not prevent Portuguese 
women living in America from feeding their new- 
born children softened crackers, which helps to make 
their death rate more than twice as high as that 
among children of American mothers in the cities 
where this study was made (200.3 per thousand 
births, as against 93.8). Even the rate among the 
native-born is about 80 percent higher than that 
among Jewish women resident in this country, which 
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is $3.5—a difference probably due in large part to 
the greater prevalence of bottle-feeding among the 
native population. Jewish children have the best 
chance of all of surviving, and after them come, in 
this order, children of native white stock, Germans, 
Italians, other foreign-born, colored races (which 
includes Chinese and Japanese), Polish, French 
Canadian and Portuguese. The average death rate 
for the eight cities was 111.2 per thcusand births. 

What are the factors which produce infant mor- 
tality? On the basis of the studies made, Doctor 
Woodbury discusses a number of them. He verifies 
the general assumption that breast-fed babies are 
more likely to survive than those on an artificial 
diet. Girls have a somewhat better chance to sur- 
vive than boys. The second baby in a family has 
a slightly higher expectation than the first, but there- 
after the chance of survival diminishes with each ad- 
ditional child; the more brothers and sisters you 
have, the greater the likelihood that you will die 
before your first birthday. This is a partial answer 
to optimists of the Arthur Brisbane school, who are 
fond of naming great men who were the eleventh or 
fourteenth child in their respective families, and 
pointing out that under a birth control system the 
world would have lost their services. Families as 
large as this do produce occasional great men; but 
they also produce a very much larger proportionate 
number of little white cofins than do smaller ones. 

As might be expected, the more frequent the 
births, the greater is the mortality rate. If the 
mother should die during the baby’s first year, the 
chance is four times as great that the child will also 
die. Premature births greatly increase the infant 
mortality rate; and the same is true when the 
mother is less than twenty, or more than forty years 
of age. 

Greatest of all these determining factors, how- 
ever, is the economic position of the family, as de- 
termined by the father’s earning power. When that 
is low, no combination of other good factors pre- 
vents a sharp increase in the mortality rate. When 
the family is well to do, all other factors making for 
high death rate may be faced with comparative 
impunity. This difference is reflected in half a dozen 
ways. It is shown strikingly when stated in terms 
of housing, where poverty means overcrowding. 
The infant death rate where the family is forced to 
live two in a room or more is two and a half times 
as high as that in homes which average more than 
one room to each person. If mothers work at home 
during pregnancy the infant death rate is larger by 
sixteen per thousand births than if they do no work; 
if they work outside the home, the number of deaths 
per thousand is larger by seventy-eight. Even af- 
ter several other adverse factors have been dis- 
counted, the likelihood of death during the first year 
is 40 percent higher if the mother is obliged to work 
outside the home—which is interesting when we re 
member that not far from 10,000,000 women ar¢ 
now gainfully employed in the United States. 
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The correlation between high mortality and 
actual low earnings by the father is the clearest of 
all. This comparison (based on what the father 
really earned, and not on any hypothetical annual 
wage rate) shows that the number of deaths is al- 
most three times as high when the father’s income 
is $450 or less, as when it is $1250 or more (166.9 
as compared to 59.1). The disparity would doubt- 
less be greater still were it not for the fact that in 
the higher income group breast-feeding of infants 
is much less common, and that, other things being 
equal, a bottle-fed child is from three to four times 
as likely to die. 

That poverty means a high death rate is no great 
news, to be sure, though it is important to have it 
thus given unquestionable scientific proof. Doctor 
Woodbury does not go into the equally interesting 
question of the effect of these conditions on the chil- 
dren who manage to stay alive. It is the fashion 


of Americans to say comfortably that poverty is’ 


good for children: that it exerts a discipline which 
helps develop a rugged character, and that early 
denial makes one enjoy the good things of life all 
the more when they are attained (it is characteristic 
of our national psychology that we say “when” and 
not ‘if”). It is true, certainly, that when poverty 
and the accompanying ignorance take an excess toll 
of ten lives for every hundred births, above the five 
deaths resulting from all other causes combined, 
it is the children with sturdier constitutions who sur- 
vive. But how satisfactorily do they survive? How 
many of them die after the age of one year, but 
before becoming adults, or shortly thereafter? And 
of those who do not die, how many come anywhere 
near approximating the standard of useful citizen- 
ship suggested by the phrase, a sound mind in a 
sound body? These are highly interesting, unan- 
swered questions, to which it is no reply at all to cite 
the case of an occasional highly exceptional individ- 
ual who has fought his way up from dire poverty to 
a distinguished personal success in the arts, a pro- 
fession or business—a success impossible under any 
circumstances to the average man. 

The truth is, of course, our patriotic orators who 
expatiate on the value of poverty as an early back- 
ground do not mean poverty at all. They mean 
farm and village life as these existed in the United 
States a generation ago. Under such conditions 
many families were reared successfully when the 
money income was extremely limited; but this did 
not usually mean the sort of deprivation connoted 
by the city poverty studied by Doctor Woodbury. 
Food was plentiful and nourishing; clothing, while 
rough, was adequate; fresh air, sunlight, outdoor 
recreation were common to all, and the educational 
opportunities, while perhaps limited, were open to 
rich and poor alike. Nothing could be more foolish 
than to go on making generalizations based on these 
conditions, and applying them to the lives of 
people who live under circumstances bearing no 
resemblance to them. 
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The New Inflation 


HERE has been a considerable flurry in the 
press about the peril of the installment plan, 
What is there of any importance which people do 
not buy nowadays at so much down and so much a 
week? Long ago it began, in an elementary farm, 
with houses. Book agents and traveling vendors 
of kitchen utensils have from time immemorial ex. 
ploited the deferred payment. Grocerymen, butch- 
ers, and dry-goods stores have informally accepted 
the same scheme for years. A considerable part of 
the population has always been in debt and in dan. 
ger; what more hoary tragedy than foreclosure of 
the farm mortgage? But every new invention in- 
creases the temptation of the weak-minded. You 
can buy your house, furnish it, have it painted, buy 
your car, your wife's stove, refrigerator, washiny- 
machine and vacuum cleaner, your daughter's talk- 
ing-machine and fur coat, your son’s radio outiit, 
and the family book—all on carefully calculate: 
easy payments. And at the end of the process you 
can find your income automatically allotted to your 
creditors, as if you were a pauper cropper always 
months behind the game, or a Congo negro enslaved 
by debts to a rubber planter. 

On about 500,000 of the automobiles sold in 
1923, fifty of the largest finance companies extended 
credits amounting to $281,079,250. If all the auto- 
mobile deferred payments were known, they may 
easily have amounted to four times that much, or 
over a billion dollars. Out of 556 retailers of fur- 
niture reporting to the Federal Trade Commissioa, 
only thirteen did a strictly cash business. Retail 
values of furniture sold in 1923 were about 
$1,300,000,000. At least 60 percent of this, or 
nearly $800,000,000 was probably in the form of 
deferred payments. Over $2,000,000,000 worth 
of electrical appliances and supplies were sold in 
1923, and half of them may easily have been on 
credit. Unfortunately these are only the roughest 
of estimates, and information about cther classes of 
purchases is not readily available. In these three 
groups of deferred payment alone, however, we 
have a probable total of $2,800,000,000. Assum- 
ing that the national income was as large as $60,- 
000,000,000, and that 20 percent of this was 
“saved,” or reinvested in new capital, there was a 
remainder of $48,000,000,990 spent by consumers. 
The partial payment credits listed above would be 
over 5 percent of this total—and they do not include 
mortgage payments on houses or farms, not to men- 
tion minor forms of indebtedness. 

The common complaint is that tying up the in- 
come of the people for current purchases interferes 
with thrift and prevents saving. Sad cases are ex- 
hibited of persons who have promised to pay every 
week to collectors more than their weekly wage- 
envelope contains. We are not much impressed by 
this aspect of the matter. There are such unfor- 
tunates; there have been for many years; they are 
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deplorable victims of the impact of a sanguine 
nature with high-pressure salesmanship. But there 
is little evidence that there is any lack of saving in 
general. The accumulation of capital goes on 
apace. Productive enterprises find investors and 
enlarge their capacity faster than we can absorb 
what they make. The total of savings bank de- 
posits, of life insurance premium payments, of build- 
ing loan savings, rolls up without interruption. And 
when one comes to think of it, there is little chance 
that the installment plan could bankrupt a whole 
population, since it is in a measure self-correcting. 
When the weekly payment ceases, back goes the 
piano to the dealer; the obligation is canceled; the 
seller has both his stock and a handsome profit, 
while the would-be buyer has learned a bitter but 
wholesome lesson. If anyone is made bankrupt, it is 
the dealer with too large an inventory. 

The danger to the general welfare is more round- 
about and subtle than any lack of saving. It arises 
from the deceptive elasticity of credit as an instru- 
ment of economic processes. We are familiar with 
this phenomenon in the world of business enterprise. 
Credit is a useful means of carrying on business; if 
firms had to buy for cash everything they need, most 
of them would be unnecessarily hampered. But 
there is a limit to the amount of credit that can be 
safely issued. When business gets going at too 
rapid a pace, when it overestimates its future sales 
and profits, credit begins to expand unwholesomely, 
prices rise, and too large a structure of financial 
obligations is erected on the existing foundation of 
the consumers’ limited purchasing power. A col- 
lapse of trade and heavy losses are in prospect. W: 
call this economic disease inflation, and the more 
enlightened bankers and business men, after the dis- 
astrous experience of 1920, are trying to avoid it in 
the future. 

But the unlimited extension of credit to individ- 
ual purchasers introduces the possibility of a still 
wider margin of variation in indebtedness, and one 
much more difficult to control. Here we can more 
easily see the process in its elementary aspect of the 
production and consumption of material goods. 
New inventions, better processes, additional invest- 
ment, rapidly enlarge the productive capacity of the 
factories. The wages and salaries of the town em- 
ployes and the earnings of farmers do not expand 
as rapidly as physical productivity. The people at 
large cannot buy for cash all the things offered for 
sale. Intense competition arises to garner the con- 
sumer’s dollar; competition not merely among fac- 
tories in the same industry but among various indus- 
tries. People now have to buy not merely bread, 
meat, shelter, clothing, shoes and stockings, but 
automobiles, washing-machines, radios, and a thou- 
sand other new necessities. They pinch all they ca 
on the immediate essentials to respond to the new 
sales appeals. But they cannot pinch enough all at 
once, and so the process of “breaking down sales re- 
sistance” turns to the easy-payment plan and dis- 
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counts the future. Very well, this year I pledge my 
income for months ahead to purchase immediately 
the things | want. I do not pledge more than I| can 
pay; | even save something. Still, 1 cannot repeat 
the process next year because | am still paying for 
the things I have already bought. New purchasers 
must be found. But there is an end to new pur- 
chasers. There is an end to the expansion of per- 
sonal credit. The factories geared up to satisfy all 
our needs in one year, plus the new factories which 
expect to exploit us, may come to a year when 
they must slow down because they cannot extend 
more credit. The growth of trade has been arti- 
ficially speeded up faster than the growth of popular 
purchasing power; personal credit is inflated; there 
may be a crash. 

This process hastens itself by increasing waste, 
increasing prices and hence reducing the net total of 
purchasing power. When I buy on credit, I have 
to pay interest which I do not pay when I buy for 
cash. The effort to get me to buy an increasing 
number of things, and to collect what I pledge, in- 
volves huge expense in advertising, salesmen, clerks, 
bookkeepers, collectors. It is also easier to enlarge 
the profit margin when I do not have to pay every- 
thing down. Furniture dealers doing three-fourths 
or more of their total business on credit made 23.4 
percent on their investment in 1920, those selling 
from one-half to three-quarters on credit made 19.6 
percent, and those selling less than half on credit 
made 17.8 percent. So the increased productive 
capacity of the nation is largely consumed in addi- 
tional waste rather than in additional welfare. 

Eventually business must face the necessity of 
increasing general purchasing power as fast as it 
increases its production. It cannot depend on tem- 
porary expedients such as advertising, salesmanship, 
and the expansion of credit. It must eventually raise 
wages or lower prices or both. Sometime, if we 
are to avoid the boom-depression cycle, there must 
be a working adjustment between new investment 
and new popular income, between profits and 
wages. There must be an adequate and pro- 
gressive distribution of the benefits of mechan- 
ical civilization. 
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Fullerton and Philosophy 


E tragic death of George Stuart Fullerton 
brings reflections on his career and brilliant 
gifts and on the subject of philosophy, as 

conceived today, which he taught in universities an 
colleges. Fullerton was a man of extraordinary 
intellectual and personal power. First of all, as a 
teacher. 

My memory goes back to the evenings when a 
group of students of the University of Pennsylvania 
gathered in his study, a group interesting in itself, 
several of whom bore family names interwoven 
with the history of Philadelphia and destined in 
their persons to be further distinguished: William 
Newbold, James Montgomery, George Wharton 
Pepper. It was a volunteer class, unofficial, with 
no seminar-table, no notes. Fullerton sat there by 
the green lamp (which often figured in his illustra- 
tions) a man of medium size or less, crippled in one 
leg, and limited in health and nervous force, yet 
always in some sort indescribably strong; strong in 
his fine Scotch face with its somewhat high cheek- 
bones and trimmed mustache, stroi., in his fine 
Scotch voice in spite of its quietness—by no means 
a nasal or brassy voice but somehow not far from 
those tones, with a vibrant and resonant quality 
peculiarly agreeable to the ear—strong in his 
complete command of himself and his sub- 
ject, in his confident and contagious smile and 
laugh. 

His method was all his own. When any question 
or proposition in philosophy was launched he at 
once took its chief terms one by one and asked 
where we got that idea, from what experiences, 
what facts actually presented themselves in our lives 
to exemplify it. By what had grown to be an in- 
stinct of his mind he brought all abstractions back 
to the concrete. He took hold of any formula, how- 
ever popular and taken for granted, with the tongs, 
and, while he held it thus, made us look at our daily 
experience in the matter with a fresh, awakened 
observation; and the results were startling and stim- 
ulating. He gave a bracing elementary discipline 
to the mind, and set it free from the slovenly as- 
sumptions of popular philosophy. 

Disputants are prone to take the terms for 
granted and question about the things. Fullerton 
pounced upon the terms; he stood at the entrance 
of the mind and watched narrowly everything that 
came in. Just as narrowly he watched logic, and 
was in his quiet manner one of the keenest of de- 
structive critics. Like Socrates he asked questions, 
like Socrates he wanted your judgment on the sound- 
ness of each step of his argument, like Socrates he 
sought definitions—in a sense; but unlike Socrates 
he asked, not ““What is so-and-so ?”’ but “What do 
you mean when you say so and so?” ‘What ex- 
actly have you in mind, in point of fact?’ “When 
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do we experience facts of that sort?” “What & 
they consist in as they really come to us?” Ove 
all played his rich humor and anecdotes. There wa 
often a spice of “psychic research,” mediums, ghost. 
stories, and their exposure, choice samples of hy. 
man credulity, or again hypnotism. On a few ox 
casions he hypnotized men for an object-lesson. 
Another scene I recall was at the Chestnut Stree 
Theatre where a well-known mind-reader was piv. 
ing an afternoon performance, and whither Fuller.jiim he 


ton with a group of us had gone at our request. H: fig PSY’ 
was made one of “the committee,” and of coursefim hun 
became its leading member. I see him now, having fie!” | 
ticd the mind-reader’s head in an old-fashioned vt 

the 


green cloth “lawyer's bag,” led hastily about the 
stage, orchestra, and balcony by that wizard, as he 
darted with his hand on Fullerton’s arm to find the 


object Fullerton had had hidden, which after a lit. (RP!) 
tle was unearthed, with great applause, in a pro. fmm the 
scenium-box. Fullerton, thrust into this prominence, iy #' 
lame, throwing back his body a little at each step as Hy ™° 
always to heave forward the half-paralyzed leg, was iy 4" 
none the less cool, keenly observant, master of the 

re 


situation; and though he spared the performer at i 
the time, afterwards explained the trick to us fully. i" 
That was one side of his function in life, to 
explain tricks, including the unconscious tricks of rh 
philosophers and those our own minds play upon 
us. He was at that time, together with Weir Mitch- ha: 
ell and H. H. Furness of the Variorum Shakes ij °" 
peare, one of the Seybert Commission for the inves. 
tigation of spiritualism. 

Again I see him at the Philosophical Club of New Be 
York after he came to Columbia, the whole table 
listening to his brilliant talk, and again hear his HR ™ 
laugh, genial but with a touch of unconscious re. 


serve, for Fullerton’s enjoyment was always his no 
own and only partly shared. These occasions were he 
few, for owing to his health he took long leaves = 
of absence and was living chiefly at Munich, where 
he delighted in hospitality and had a large circle of “5 
warm friends. There he remained continuously 7 
through the War, the privations of which told se- fr 
verely upon him. re 
He was made for activity and vigor, but at th 
the age of fifteen infantile paralysis had at- = 
tacked him and deprived him for life of free te 
exercise, a deprivation which more and more under- - 
mined his health. Severe illness followed the War re 
and for a time recently he was in a sanitarium. he 
There had always been a pessimistic and tragic un- ss 
dercurrent in his nature. Before the final act he at 
wrote an affectionate letter to his wife, who had T 
been the mainstay of his life for many years, to say hi 
that he had just had a hallucination, that his mind 
was about to give way: “better a dead husband than hi 
a mad husband.” ut 
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Fullerton the author was Fullerton the teacher 
pver again. The exploits of British philosophy, 
hat of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and the rest, have 
onsisted in somewhat startling analyses of sub- 
stance, knowledge, abstract ideas, matter, cause, the 
self, the basis of morals, etc. These philosophers 
themselves have been in two minds as to how they 


at do 
Over 


Cc Way - 

rhosfgmmshould regard their own analyses; whether as de- 
> SG > . ° 
f hyammstructive, proving that what we had assumed did 


not exist, or as merely analytical, leaving it undis- 


W 0G : ° >. iad : ; 
turbed in existence but giving a new insight into its 


ved nature. Mr. Santayana criticizes this philosophy 
; civ.iimas though the first of these were the only tendency; 
wile he accuses the British philosophers of “malicious 
t. Hef psychology,” that is, of psychologically explaining 
curse human assumptions in order to discredit them. But 
rvine fl in fact the other attitude, not sceptical or destruc- 
‘onedfm tive, but purely explanatory, is all the while 
t the there. : 

us he Fullerton’s importance lay in this, that while he 
1 them really had his place in the line of the same philoso- 
a lit ame phy, experience-philosophy, he dismisses one of 
pro. fm these tendencies and enthrones the other. Turning 
ence [EEE away from formulas, he did not formulate his own 
-p asf method. But perhaps it could be formulated as 
was ME analysis ‘Versus Scepticism, 

r the A brilliant example is seen in his treatment of 
rat freedom and determination. Of course, we are free 
ully. in willing, he says, that is a fact of experience; but 


to faa the analysis of this very fact involves determinism. 
There has never been any clash between freedom 


’ 


$s 0 
te and determination at all. The whole controversy 
itch. IE has been based on a failure to analyze thoroughly, 
kes. on the crudity with which certain formulas have 
ves. been brandished. Precisely so with the problem of 
the external world. Fullerton began very near to 
Tee Berkeleyan idealism, but throwing away more and 
able more its negative or destructive side and dwelling 
his (ay merely upon the analysis of our experience of mat- 
-.. ter, he stoutly affirms natural realism and pro- 
his (A Nounces subjectivism the merest crudity. Moreover, 
ove he applies a similar analysis to time, with striking 
wee results. werd 
ere Again, I remember as a student encountering him 
nf in a corridor and asking what he thought of Hume's 
sally “sceptical doubts” about the validity of reasoning 
= from the past to the future, Hume’s idea that we 
. could not rationally know or expect that because a 
at thing had happened it would happen in the same 
o.. circumstances again. Fullerton answered in a sen- 
ree tence or two: “The argument from past experi- 
a, ence is what we mean by a good argument, a good 
lar reason. It’s what we mean by rationality.” | cannot 
-. help thinking this a masterly flash. It turns scep- 
-- ticism into analysis. So again as to Hume's de- 
he structive treatment of the self or soul which in 
ad Taine’s rendering caused Michelet to exclaim, “I 
ay have lost my moi/” 
ad In all such cases Fullerton went deeper. We 
an have the idea, that is plain; from where did we get 


it, of what elements given to us in our experience 
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is it composed? If the thing in question does not 
exist how could we ever have come by the idea? 
Our task then is simply to find out what it means 
and always has essentially meant to us. Analysis 
does not destroy the thing analyzed; it only affords 
us a closer insight into its nature. If after the 
analysis we feel estranged from the old familiar 
thing, that proves a shallowness in the analysis. 
The terms have been in some degree too stiff 
and crude for their subject. He proceeded in 
these things with independence and originality. 
His chief positions cannot be set forth here, 
and have never received the attention they 
deserve. 

Why did they not? Because of his manner of 
writing. The writer was the teacher over again in 
mission and contribution, but not in immediate ef- 
fectiveness. His style was admirable, but, dis- 
trusting the formulas of professional controversy, 
he avoided them. And professionals looking into 
his pages often hardly knew what to make of him 
and were tempted to let him alone. It was easy 
to see what he was so carefully talking about, 
but not just where he came out on their own 
maps. 

When A System of Metaphysics appeared, Wil- 
liam James, always ready with intellectual sympa- 
thy, wrote (1 quote from memory) : “I have read it 
through, but really cannot see whether Fullerton 
thinks that the external world is in mente or extra 
mentem.”’ Fullerton would have said that he did 
not place it under either category, for he distrusted 
them, and the purpose of his book was to go deeper 
and explain how they arose. He felt that the prob- 
lem was not being solved because the terms were 
wrong. Thoroughly characteristic was his early 
pamphlet On Sameness and Identity, devoted to the 
humble task of noting the several senses in which 
the words “same’”’ and “identical” are legitimately 
used, and how profound errors arise in philosophy 
from not noticing the difference. Nothing can be 
more tonic for philosophy, but such analysis 
lacks the allurement of innovating and sweeping 
theory. 

In his chief work he was not given to summaries, 
upon which the reader could fasten, being loath to 
pin the fortunes of his meaning to a few abstract 
phrases. 

In philosophical meetings he spoke, if at all, 
in a tone of quiet reason and courtesy, but with 
some reserve, caring little to intervene in debate. 
He would have felt it necessary to begin too far 
back and come forward too cautiously. He did not 
see his philosophy as one of the contestants in the 
present arena, and would not do it the injustice of 
letting it appear so. It was a pity; Fullerton 
was an unsurpassed controversialist, and could 
have rendered wider aid to clear thinking in 
that capacity. 

If we ask what was his broadest service, we must 
answer, To awaken the conscience of the mind, to 
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teach a fine accuracy, that is, a fine truth, whether in 
observing or in reasoning. Now the most momen- 
tous application of this is in the management of life. 
There it is that we most need the power to see 
things as they are and foresee them as they will be, 
to penetrate the tricks of plausible appearance and 
fancied impossibility by which life perpetually mis- 
leads us; the power to steer accurately because we 
think accurately. 

What a strange light is cast upon philosophy as 
so generally pursued today by a life and death such 
as Fullerton’s! One-half of true philosophy is prac- 
tical philosophy or ethics (which happened not to be 
the side of his chief work or interest) whose busi- 
ness is to grapple with the question, how to secure 
wellbeing for all or as many as possible, how to 
reach the actual causes of wretchedness and calam- 
ity and master them, both in social life and personal 
life, how to check, for instance, the forces that 
cripple and plunge in gloom and prematurely end 
a career such as his. Yet the minds of many au- 
thors of ethical treatises would be considerably 
jolted by the thought that they should focus the gen- 
eral conscience on such tasks as mastering infantile 
paralysis or teaching its victim how by cleverly 
adapted arts and games of physical exercise to keep 
his vitality in spite of fate. To point out our duty 
in relation to such a situation seems beneath the 
dignity of their science. 

Much of our ethical philosophy is dreaming in 
the moonlight. What has it to do with the rope, 
the hook and the closet of that ghastly morning? It 
is little interested in the actual guidance of life and 
ministration to it, in what to do and how to live; it 
leaves that to the feelings and chance thinkings of 
the individual, while it treats of “the realm of 
ends,” “the development of hedonistic theories,” 
“intention and motive,” “utilitarianism,” “perfec- 


‘tionism,” and the rest; honest subjects all for intel- 


lectual disentanglement and for philosophic con- 
templation, but taking us for the purposes of ethics 
but a very little way. It is playing metaphysics 
while Rome is burning. Of course there are saving 
exceptions, such as the philosophic leadership of 
Mr. John Dewey. One may respectfully suggest 
The Realm of Means, which has also to be scanned 
before a single duty can be determined. Perhaps 
the writers look to their reader for that patient and 
consistent application of their all too abstract for- 
mulas to life which they themselves as writers (and 
it is easier in writing than in life) will not under- 
take. 

There are such maxims as “It is not the busi- 
ness of ethics to make people good.” It is not the 
business of any practical study to make us do some- 
thing but it is its business to show us how to do it. 
Or again ‘Principles will never go all the way; in- 
tuition is needed to guide us in life.’’ True, but 
principles should go as far as they can, and they 
can render priceless aid; they can often come to our 
succor. Yet how idle to rest on the abstract word 


had to suffer is from the spokesmen of these busi- 
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principle, when what we mean is that people should 
be brought to see what are the real causes of mis. 
ery and the real causes of wellbeing, and what are 
therefore the real centres of morality, which unfor. 
tunately their “intuition” does not sufficiently tell 
them, and on which the ethical teaching of our 
day has left the student’s mind, as regards daily 
life, in a state of vagueness and disorder, 4l. 
most abandoned to his ethical likes, dislikes and 
oblivions. By dint of omission it has left us one and 
all exposed to a kind of infantile paralysis of our po. 
tential faculty for snapping the bonds of mental 
habit, and grappling vigorously with life. 

The student sees the teacher and the treatise. 
writer fly a kite of philosophic theory far up in a 
blue sky of idealism, but even if he is fascinated he 
cannot trace the connection with what he is to do 
next upon the earth. 

What he needs is to be practiced, through cases, 
in clear-headed moral decision, following cause and 
effect, and deciding in all previously doubtful in- 
stances accordingly. It is because ethical theory js 
so divorced from action that such deep divergences 
of view can prevail in it and teachings survive that 
could not live a day under the test of thoroughly 
awakened application. The philosopher is too 
often writing much as he apparently expects his 
readers to live, by his sympathies and antipathics, 
his loves and hates, and not by any test of result at 
all. 

Now granted first the aim or objective of ethics, 
the wellbeing of all, everything else in it is natural 
science, a study of the consequences of acts. The 
fixed code of elementary morals is fixed because its 
unhesitating observance is necessary for the common 
wellbeing. But, for the same reason, that code must 
be intelligently extended, because the observance of 
the present fragmentary code proves not enough to 
bring that wellbeing. Philosophy, because of its 
divorce from action, has not succeeded in carrying 
into general culture even the idea that morality has 
a purpose by wh‘ch it is to be shaped and measured, 
and that if it does not accomplish this purpose it has 
failed in its reason for existing. Much less has 
philosophy made the cultivated public see the need 
for the conscience of the mind, the obligation to use 
the most accurate intelligence as the means of ac- 
complishing this purpose, and hence it has done al- 
most nothing to engage the force of public opinion 
on behalf of this obligation. 

Ethics, as we have seen, was not the sphere of 
Fullerton’s absorbing work and interest. His little 
Handbook of Ethical Theory, published in 1922, 
is an able and eminently impartial treatment of first 
principles, which, however, does not depart from 
the tradition in question. Had his interest turned 
that way, hew brilliantly could his passion for 
bringing every abstraction back to the concrete 
have been brought to bear on the philosophy of 
life! 

Dickinson S. MILLER. 
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Mr. Coolidge’s America 


I 


backed like a weasel has appeared on Mr. 

Coolidge’s horizon. It is the duty of any 
patriot who has discerned the evil portent to send 
out storm warnings. The danger is definable and 
can be escaped. 

An insidious propaganda has been started against 
our President. There are actually men going 
about saying in whispers that Mr. Coolidge will be 
through after his third term; that he will be op- 
posed for his fourth and fifth terms. Now is the 
time for the President's friends to rally to the 
standard. Forewarned is forearmed. Mr. Cool- 
idge’s third term will expire March 4, 1931. The 
spring and summer of 1930 preceding the time of 
his election in November will be the time of crisis 
for him. His opponents (be it said in sorrow by 
any patriotic American that he has opponents) are 
preparing for it; his friends should not be laggards 
in counteracting the subtle poison now beginning to 
be spread. When our hero has safely passed the 
perils of 1930 (and I hope I exaggerate them) his 
path should be clear before him. He will have 
taken the presidency out of politics, out of the tur- 
moil and confusion of the quadrennial scramble for 
it. 

At this moment in our history, in this phase of 
our progress toward the millenium, President Cool- 
idge in his own person sums up all our national 
aspirations and ideals. He is the mind and heart 
and soul and longings of America incarnate. He 
satisfies the country. He satisfies himself. He 
wears without constraint or question the bright 
lustre of Perfection the mythmakers have bestowed 
upon him in their eager imaginings. 

Now certain low-minded evil fellows are waiting 
a favorable chance to strip the gilt off the ginger- 
bread. They cannot quite get their courage up to 
the sticking point of questioning this great man’s 
right to a third term, but they will go as far as they 
dare by their miasmic methods to create an atmos- 
phere of distrust and discontent preceding the time 
of making a choice for the fourth term. 

It is not the Democrats who are involved in this 
hateful undertaking. Even with their inordinate 
and apparently unslaked capacity for taking a lick- 
ing, they know when they have had enough. Un- 
doubtedly they will make the usual pro forma 
nominations and demonstrations in 1928 and 1930, 
but in the bright lexicon of their experience there is 
no such word as hope. They know too well what 
happens when an irresistible force meets a movable 
body. It takes ten scars to make a man, but one 
catastrophe can make a ruin. 

Nor is it that other group made up of independ- 
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dent like you say this one is, would you be willing to 
let him do it? 
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ents, “forward-looking men,” liberals—whatever 
you choose to call them, who are opposing a fourth 
term. This little company of Mad Hatters is will- 
ing to fight rattlesnakes and give the rattler the 
first two bites. It does not lack courage, but in the 
present state of a static world it is a negligible 
minority. It deserves no consideration and will re- 
ceive none. It is made up for the most part of 
people who do not believe that this is the best possi- 
ble country in the best possible world, and who de- 
sire to reshape this sorry scheme entire, and remold 
it nearer to the heart’s desire. Which is obviously 
absurd. : 


II 


No, my fellow freemen and burghers, it is not 
from either of these negligible minority groups that 
the poisonous propaganda comes, but from certain 
impatient elements of big business, the commercial 
and industrial intelligentsia, and from an element 
in Congress. It is these two groups who are the 
discontented dangerous factor and of whom Cool- 
idge must beware. They have set impossible stand- 
ards for him. They expect him “to deliver the 
goods.” It is a preposterous expectation. Ap- 
parently they have not examined or understood Mr. 
Coolidge’s long record in public life. He has never 
dealt with crises and emergencies; he has never met 
them. That is not his way. Always he has had 
engagements elsewhere. 

Mr. Coolidge is an old-fashioned man and a 
reader of history. He knows there would have 
been no Twelve Decisive Battles if one side or the 
other had gone quietly away and left the other side 
alone. Napoleon would not have met his Waterloo 
if he had gone somewhce else. What could be 
simpler? Mr. Coolidge has noted in his deep still 
way that crises and emergencies are caused by a 
clash between opposing groups. Avoid the clash 
and you avoid the crisis. Unseemly critics have 
taunted our great figure with being ineffectual, con- 
veniently overlooking the circumstance that the 
charge lies against him only when he has met op- 
position. He is as effective as anybody when he is 
not opposed. How can a man of his talents prop- 
erly be effective in this modern, rushing, restless, 
changing world, always crying, “Action, action, ac- 
tion’ or “Do something, do something, do some- 
thing”? 

But the sound heart of the country knows that its 
ideal will not be moved out of his ancient ways by 
clamor. He showed his millions of admirers and 
believers in the Warren episode, as he has shown 
before, that an emergency evaporates if you walk 
away from it. 

The only newspaper criticism Mr. Coolidge has 
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had to suffer is from the spokesmen of these busi- 
ness interests. When Warren failed of confirma- 
tion in the Senate, America’s ideal and foremost 
citizen was told that he had “sorely disappointed 
his best friends” and that his eminently character- 
istic performance in that whole episode justified his 
enemies in “grinning with delight.” On the con- 
trary it hasn’t touched Mr. Coolidge as an ideal in 
the hearts of his countrymen. I know, for I have 
been among them with a listening ear. 

I can point with pride to my status as one of 
Mr. Coolidge’s most detached and disinterested 
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groans ‘without while the forces of Right anq 
Wrong battled on the stage. 

But now how different! 

The country is a deep unruffled pool of peace 
Mr. Coolidge is doing all that is required of him 
by his vast and contented constituency; and that js 
precisely nothing. He is not called upon to exer. 
cise any qualities or capacities he does not possess, 
He can sit sedately in the White Hovse, occasionally 
jolting his liver on his patent wooden hobby horse, 
with a mind free from all anxieties and worrics 

It has never befallen me before to make two such 


bans # observers. Willie Hoppe never gave closer scrutiny transcontinental journeys, stopping off here and [i pose’ 
: i to the behavior of a billiard ball than I have given there to get the verdict of the vicinage, and never J gress 
bf to the President. Study of the beloved figure has hear a word of complaint or question or criticism [jp yea" 


about whoever chanced to be in the White House. 
I venture to believe it is a unique experience in the 
working life of a political reporter. I tried all 
sorts of gambits, foreign and domestic, to evoke ) 
comment and criticism—the French debt, the World 
Court, changes in the tariff, reduction of taxes, ap. ' 
pointments to office—anything to strike a spark. 
Never once did I get one. “I guess Cal will handle 
that in his own way when it comes up. He'll take 
care not to let anything disturbing happen,” was the 
sum of all the replies. 

These people know Mr. Coolidge better than the r 


become an avocation with me. Lately I have spent 
three months in a leisurely journey to the Pacific 
et Coast and back again. This took me through some 
seventeen states. I kept my eyes open for signs 
and portents. Because I hailed from Washington 
many of the people I met talked about Coolidge 
hy and the public business. Among themselves na- 
tional affairs are never, at this juncture, discussed 
or even thought about. It was only courtesy to a 
stranger and the desire to talk about something 
that the casual visitor might be interested in and 
possibly understand that brought the subject to the 


surface. 1 ask permission to report my findings. business interests know him. They do not expect or Mr 
7: require any action of him. They do not share in Ties 
P sf IU the naive consternation of certain big business men Mr 
. pf ‘i : ‘ _ that Congress continues to function even with Cool- ake 
eS ae Deep peace broods over the continental domain. jdge in the White House. Mr. Coolidge is, of hs 
we ) Contentment to the saturation point with things as course, the business men’s President. It is their ese 
ce Fi they are is a visible phenomenon. On the smiling interest he thinks of first. ys 
. a r { surface everybody is contented. Mr. Coolidge’s Now the captains of industry come to the White ri 
| ia. ar secure hold on the confidence and esteem and trust House, have breakfast with the President, and then x th 
Beta oo of the plain people of the hills and the valleys is go out in the garden and have their pictures taken oie’ 
Bead, * not to be exaggerated. In the present posture of with him. He confers with them. It is wholly little 
4 ‘i events and in their existing mood and state of unlike the bad old Roosevelt days. Everybody has én 
1b 11 mind he exactly suits them. I never saw anything fallen in with the new order of things except certain null 
i> G like it. ; : members of Congress, and particularly of the Sen- rey 
‘A j Roosevelt when he was at the top of his stride ate, These stubborn and intractable men go on The 
Lp held his countrymen enchained. He captured their pig-headedly functioning as a codrdinate branch of The 
uf imagination. He had their confidence and their the government. It is disconcerting and exasperat- 
ee ardent devotion for a spell, but he worked for his ing to business minds and men of affairs who had 
a success. He had to think up a new “stunt” nearly naturally supposed that Mr. Coolidge’s election 
i every day. He gave one performance after an- would put an end to such proceedings. Mr. 
+ other. He invoked publicity and used it to his Samuel M. Vauclain was most articulate on this 
% 1 great advantage as no occupant of the White House point when he appeared before a Senate Committee p 
rey has done before or since. He got his “hold” on his 4 jittle while ago. I quote a bit of his colloquy with [4 
at ae people, but like a wrestler on the mat, he never Senator Walsh: The 
ee dared relax his vigilance for a moment. It was title 
4 tiring, and he wore himself out at the game. All Mr. Walsh—Do you believe it might be well to with 
we ; of the time he was seeking public plaudits he was try to operate this government without a Congress and 
‘ ' under constant fiery criticism. He was attacking at all? ; hav 
sot if and defending, making forays and excursions, com- j Mr. V. yeetarrn, se Sere 6 pall good Presi- Pen 
Pi. : ing home with the bacon or putting a face on his “Me Web eet = yo re Sar de ieee it th 
Bea eky s defeats. The smoke and noise of battle never ealley: in: abd: p00 weed Millers Gey ‘candid mat and 
Loe Oe settled and gave us a clear view of the field. have » Congress at all? scul 
Le Partisans and enemies participated in the fray. Mr. Vauclain—I1 never anticipate trouble. bet 
re | There was uproar, confusion, noise, shouts and Mr. Walsh—But if they should have a good Presi- cent 
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and dent like you say this one is, would you be willing to dominion of painting. Were all modern paintings 

let him do it? — to be destroyed, a critic of the twenty-fifth century 

Mr. Vauclain—As long as things went comfort- would be able to deduce from the works of Proust 

ace, eS ath 2 Bie wes nat 2 Candies, would alone the existence of Matisse, Cézanne, Derain, 

him you have any objection to having a king? ‘ and Picasso; he would be able to say with those 

t is Mr. Vauclain—We would have more law-abiding books before him that painters of the highest 

Kere citizens if they had time to catch up with the laws. _ originality and power must be covering canvas after 

€s3 canvas, squeezing tube after tube, in the room next 
ally I think Mr. Vauclain is not alone among big door. 

rse business men in being satisfied with Mr. Coolidge Yet it is extremely difficult to put one’s finger on 


“as long as things go comfortably.’ At another the precise spot where paint makes itself felt in the 
= point in his examination Mr. Vauclain had inter- work of so complete a writer. In the partial and 
ind posed : “Te would be a good thing if they [Con- incomplete writers it is much easier to detect. The 
gress] did not get in session for another four world is full of cripples at the moment, victims of 


sm years.” the art of painting, who paint apples, roses, china, 
se. pomegranates, tamarinds, and glass jars as well as 
the Mr. Walsh—It would be all right with you? words can paint them, which is, of course, not very 
all Mr. Vauclain—With the country. _ well. We can say for certain that a writer whose 
orm of government: ra 1s : az ‘ 
rld ar ERIE Va a that if, in describing, say, a meeting in a garden, he 
1p. weal describes roses, lilies, carnations, and shadows on 
rk, ' Mr. Walsh—You do not believe in representation the grass, so that we can see them, but allows to be 
lle by the people? ete: inferred from them ideas, motives, impulses, and 
ke Mr. Vauclain—That is what we believe in. emotions, it is that he is incapable of using his 
he Mr. W alsh—Theoretically a medium for the purposes for which it was created, 
Mr. Vauclain—We believe in being represented. ; “ 
and is, as a writer, a man without legs. 
But it is impossible to bring th i 

he Just there is the little cloud that I am warning posse 6 g that charge against 
a Proust, Hardy, Flaubert, or Conrad. They are 
Mr. Coolidge’s idolators to keep an eye on. Mr. ; hey ar 
in ; ae using their eyes without in the least impeding their 

Vauclain and his like-minded associates know that “Son 
- . pens, and they are using them as novelists have 

Mr. Coolidge represents them. They have no 
YY , never used them before. Moors and woods, tropi- 
such feeling or belief about Congress. Many of le gsi: ogg sne men liaere et gag Rett a 
' them took it for granted that the man of their choice a , , oe 


flowers, clothes, attitudes, effects of light and shade 
—all this they have given us with an accuracy and 
a subtlety that make us exclaim that now at last 
writers have begun to use their eyes. Not, indeed, 
that any of these great writers stops for a moment 
to describe a crystal jar as if that were an end in 


' would keep the two chambers at the Capitol sub- 

dued and obedient to his bidding. Now they fear 
“ that Congress is going on in its old way participating 
, in the business of government; that Mr. Coolidge ts 
. not in control. They are beginning to mutter just a 


y : ° . . ° 
s litle bit and ask if the peoples ideal the man itself ; the jars on their mantelpieces are always seen 
they thought he was. Will the plain people of a — 

n x J . through the eyes of women in the room. The whole 

million farms and factories and workshops stand 


scene, however solidly and pictorially built up, is 
always dominated by an emotion which has nothing 
to do with the eye. But it is the eye that has fer- 
tilized their thought; it is the eye, in Proust above 


F for this treasonable and disloyal talk? I think not. 
- They made our foremost citizen what he is today. 
They should keep him. They deserve him. 


d Epwarb G. Lowry. all, that has come to the help of the other 
n senses, combined with them, and produced effects 
. Pictures of extreme beauty and of a subtlety hitherto un- 
; unknown. i 


ROBABLY some professor has written a book Here is a scene in a theatre, for example. We 
on the subject, but it has not come our way. have to understand the emotions of a young man for 
The Loves of the Arts—that is more or less the a lady in a box below. With an abundance of images 
title it would bear, and it would be concerned and comparisons we are made to appreciate the 
) with the flirtations between music, letters, sculpture, forms, the colors, the very fibre and texture of the 
and architecture, and the effects that the arts plush seats and the ladies’ dresses and the dullness 
have had upon each other throughout the ages. or glow, sparkle or color, of the light. At the same 
Pending his inquiry, it would seem on the face of time that our senses drink in all this our minds 
it that literature has always been the most sociable are tunnelling, logically and intellectually, into the - 
and the most impressionable of them all; that obscurity of the young man’s emotions which, as 
sculpture influenced Greek literature, music Eliza- they ramify and modulate and stretch further and 
bethan, architecture the English of the eighteenth further, at last penetrate so far, peter out into such 
century, an 1 now, undoubtedly, we are under the a shred of meaning, that we can scarcely follow any 


- 
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more, were it not that suddenly, in flash after flash, 
metaphor after metaphor, the eye lights up that 
cave of darkness, and we are shown the hard, 
tangible, material shapes of bodiless thoughts hang- 
ing like bats in the primeval darkness where light 
has never visited them before. 

A writer thus has need of a third eye whose 
function it is to help out the other senses when they 
flag. But it is extremely doubtful whether he learns 
anything directly from painting. Indeed, it would 
seem to be true that writers are of all critics of 
painting the worst—the most prejudiced, the most 
distorted in their judgments; if we accost them in 
picture galleries, disarm their suspicions, and get 
them to tell us honestly what it is that pleases them 
in pictures, they will confess that it is not the art 
of painting in the least. They are not there to 
understand the problems of the painter’s art. They 
are after something that may be helpful to them- 
selves. It is only thus that they can turn these long 
galleries from torture chambers of boredom and 
despair into smiling avenues, pleasant places 
filled with birds, sanctuaries where silence reigns 
supreme. Free to go their own way, to pick and 
choose at their will, they find modern pictures, they 
say, very helpful, very stimulating. Cézanne, for 
example—no painter is more provocative to the 
literary sense, because his pictures are so audaci- 
ously and provocatively content to be paint and not 
words that the very pigment, they say, seems to 
challenge us, to press on some nerve, to stimulate, 
to excite. That picture, for example, they explain 
(standing before a rocky landscape, all cleft in 
ridges of opal color as if by a giant’s hammer, 
silent, solid, serene), stirs words in us where we had 
not thought words to exist; suggests forms where 
we had never seen anything but thin air. As we 
gaze, words begin to raise their feeble limbs in the 
pale border-land of no man’s language, to sink down 
again in despair. We fling them like nets upon a 
rocky and inhospitable shore; they fade and dis- 
appear. It is vain, it is futile; but we can never 
resist the temptation. The silent painters, Cézanne 
and Mr. Sickert, make fools of us as often as they 
choose. 

But painters lose their power directly they 
attempt to speak. They must say what they have 
to say by shading greens into blues, posing block 
upon block. They must weave their spells like 
mackerel behind the glass at the aquarium, mutely, 
mysteriously. Once let them raise the glass and 
begin to speak and the spell is broken. A story- 
telling picture is as pathetic and ludicrous as a trick 
played by a dog, and we applaud it only because we 
know that it is as hard for a painter to tell a story 
with his brush as it is for a sheep dog to balance a 
biscuit on its nose. Doctor Johnson at the Mitre is 

much better told by Boswell; in paint Keats’s night- 
ingale is dumb; with half a sheet of notepaper we 
can tell all the stories of all the pictures in the world. 
Nevertlteless, they admit, moving round the 
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gallery, even when they do not tempt us to th 
heroic efforts which have produced so many abortiy, 
monsters, pictures are very pleasant things. Ther 
is a great deal to be learnt from them. That pi, 
ture of a wet marsh on a blowing day shows , 
much more clearly than we could see for ourselyg 
the greens and silvers, the sliding streams, the gusy 
willows shivering in the wind, and sets us trying t) 
find phrases for them, suggests even a figure lying 
there among the bulrushes, or coming out at th 
farmyard gate in top boots and mackintosh. Thy 
still life, they proceed, pointing to a jar of red-hg 
pokers, is to us what a beefsteak is to an invalid~ 
an orgy of blood and nourishment, so starved we ar 
on our diet of thin black print. We nestle into ix 
color, feed and fill ourselves with yellow and re 
and gold, till we drop off, nourished and conten, 
Our sense of color seems miraculously sharpened 
We carry those roses and red-hot pokers abow 
with us for days, working them over again in words. 
From a portrait, too, we get almost always some 
thing worth having—somebody’s room, nose, o: 
hands, some little effect of character or circum. 
stance, some knick-knack to put in our pockets anj 
take away. But again, the portrait painter mus 
not attempt to speak; he must not say, “This js 
maternity; that intellect”; the utmost he must do 
is to tap on the wall of the room, or the glass of the 
aquarium; he must come very close, but something 
must always separate us from him. 

There are artists, indeed, who are born tappers: 
no sooner do we see a picture of a dancer tying w 
her shoe by Degas than we exclaim, “How witty!" 
exactly as if we had read a speech by Congreve. 
Degas detaches a scene and comments upon it 
exactly as a great comic writer detaches and com: 
ments, but silently, without for a moment infringing 
the reticence of paint. We laugh, but not with the 
muscles that laugh in reading. Mlle. Lessore has 
the same rare and curious power. How witty her 
circus horses are, or her groups standing with 
field-glasses gazing, or her fiddlers in the pit of the 
orchestra! How she quickens our sense of the 
point and gaiety of life by tapping on the other side 
of the wall! Matisse taps; Derain taps; Mr. Grant 
taps; Picasso, Sickert, Mrs. Bell, on the other hand, 
are all mute as mackerel. 














































































eat! 

But the writers have said enough. Their con 08 
sciences are uneasy. No one knows better than they i Mr. 
do, they murmur, that this is not the way to look at J tingu 
pictures; that they are irresponsible dragon-fliecs, # * !on 
mere insects, children wantonly destroying works of JM furt 
art by pulling petal from petal. In short, they had  %** > 
better be off, for here, oaring his way through the bs 
waters, mooning, abstract, contemplative, comes 4 sea 
painter, and, stuffing their pilferings into their gr 
pockets, out they bolt, lest they should be caught at sina 
their mischief and made to suffer the most extreme J upon 
of penalties, the most exquisite of tortures—to be I a nun 
made to look at pictures with a painter. He w 
VirGINIA WooLr. his $ 
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ortin Washington Notes 

Ther 

at pig N the absence of Congress, the whole scale of news 
WS y values in Washington changes. Rumors and reports 


hat during the session would not have been given a mo- 
ment’s credence, or any save the most casual notice, are 
ow gravely considered and seriously written around by 
he entire “corps of correspondents,” by which curious 
jesignation, for no reason that I have ever been able to 
carn, the newspaper men in Washington are in the habit 
»f referring to themselves, and being referred to by certain 
public men, on occasions when it is their purpose to be 
omplimentary to the “boys of the press.” On other occa- 
ions certain other public men, notably Senator Reed of 
Missouri, with no desire at all to be complimentary, refer 
» them as “twenty-five dollar a week scribblers.” 

But to use their own phrase, the corps cf correspondents, 
hen Congress adjourns, is hard put to it to make a re- 
yectable first page showing in its respective newspapers. 
Accordingly things essentially trivial, for mews purposes, 
become unexpectedly big. Items which would have been 
discarded as too unimportant to bother about, in the ab- 
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ee sence of real news become real news, are built up, plastered 
: ol around, buttressed with a lot of “it is understood’s,” and 
oll “upon good authority’s,” and sent out hot on the wires. 
is ig The corps of correspondents is not to blame. The real 
t do fimresponsibility lies upon the shoulders of managing editors 
f thefgmand publishers in far-off cities, who inspire a feeling in the 
hing Washington correspondent that unless he makes a show- 

* Mi ing every day, he is not earning his pay, and that he must 
alll furnish news when there is none. 

" It is a bad system, and adds greatly to the bedevilment 
5 up and bewilderment of an already much fretted and confused 
ty: people, who ought to be given their facts on governmental 
‘VC Mf and political matters just as one gives milk to a baby, in 


Nn it @ pure, unadulterated form, free from fancy trimmings and 
‘om Hi with no indigestible stuff on the side. 

One of the stories that recently went out from here, 
somewhat typical of the season, and indicative of the ex- 
has a treme paucity of real news, was the one in which Senator 
her ff Wadsworth, of New York, was spoken of as being urged 
for, or under consideration for the position of Secretary of 


a War, if, as, and when Mr. Weeks finally retires. 

thd Only a moment's reflection should have shown the com- 

side plete absurdity of the idea. There is in it neither logic 
nor sense and there are, at least one dozen good round 

od reasons why it does not “took up.” 

ind, 


To mention just a tew: Senator Wadsworth would very 
greatly prefer, and so would almost anyone else, to be 
‘om B® Senator from the great State of New York, than to be 
hey HH Mr. Coolidge’s Secretary of War. It is a far more dis- 
- at HJ tinguished and important office, a far pleasanter place, for 
ies, ME 2 longer term, and with larger opportunities for a real man. 
of @@ Furthermore, Senator Wadsworth, should Mr. Coolidge 
ad fg not be a candidate to succeed himself in 1928, and Senator 
he Wadsworth be reélected to the Senate next year, of which 
reélection he has great hopes, would be well in line for his 


a Y 7 " Ke ; 
. oe Party s Presidential nomination. And he knows it. 
a If Senator Wadsworth should accept appointment as Sec- 


retary of War, he would have pretty well slammed the door 
Nl upon the presidential aspirations, which, in common with 
be Ha number of other Republicans, he unquestionably harbors. 
He would have turned his back on the prospective fight in 
his State next year between himself and the redoubtable 
Al Smith, Thereby he would put himself in a wretched 
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position whereby he would seem to have shown the yellow 
streak. Moreover, he would have paved the way for a 
Democrat to succeed him in the Senate. 


In short, this Wadsworth story, so blithely sent out and 
widely printed, has not a leg to stand on. It is unthinkable, 
and I do not believe was ever seriously considered or even 
suggested in any responsible quarter. Yet it got printed 
all over the country. 

The favorite standby for the “boys of the press” during 
these terrible months when Congress is away, the Capitol 
deserted and the hotels half closed, is making over the 
Cabinet. Within the last few weeks some really ingenious 
shifting has been done, on paper, of course, by the hard- 
pressed members of the corps. The most interesting of 
these was the speculative transfer of Postmaster-General 
Harry New and the substituting of our dear good old friend 
C, Bascom Slemp. 


Should that happen, the facile correspondents point out, 
speculating just as merrily as if the thing were really and 
imminently in the air, it will be a sure sign that Mr. 
Coolidge, who has carefully refrained from saying any- 
thing on the subject up to date, has determined to seek a 
renomination from his party in 1928, regarding the pres- 
ent as only his first term. 

I might add that if it happens it will also be a sign that 
Mr. Coolidge, for the first time in his calm and carefully 
ordered life, has done a complete emotional and intellectual 
flipflop. The President got so that it irritated him to have 
Slemp around when the latter was his secretary—and it 
irritated Butler even more. Why it should be assumed 
that Mr. Coolidge now yearns to have him in the Cabinet 
is more than I can fathom. It is another one of the “off- 
season” stories, of which there promise to be, judging from 
the start, a fine crop in the next six months, 


I hear from New York that Ambassador Houghton 
achieved a decided personal success there during the week 
or so before he sailed to take up his duties at the Court of 
St. James. He was the guest at a number of luncheons and 
dinners where he met the leading figures in finance, busi- 
ness and journalism and spoke freely on present-day prob- 
lems, none of his speeches being reported in the press. His 
knowledge of the European situation, his broadly tolerant 
viewpoint, and his vigorous and forthright personality were 
very well liked by the supposedly sophisticated denizens of 
the metropolis. This is interesting in view of the fact that 
Washington gossip has Houghton slated for Secretary of 
State to follow Kellogg, whose term in office, it is generally 
supposed, will be brief. Of course, this may be just 
more dull-day rumor-mongering, but I doubt it. 

If this report is correct, the sojourn at the Court of St. 
James is by way of being a disinfecting process. Houghton, 
as Ambassador to Berlin, was generally regarded as being, 
if not exactly pro-German, at least somewhat apathetic 
about the demands of the Allies and the way in which they 
sought to enforce them. To move a man from Berlin direct 
to the Secretaryship of State would have set Europe gasp- 
ing; but if a successful Ambassador to Great Britain is 
called home and elevated, only those with the longest 
memories may be expected to recall that before he was in 
London he was in Berlin 
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A COM MUNICATIO-N 


Justice Stone and Senator 


Wheeler 


IR: The connection of former Attorney General 
Stone with the indictment of Senator Wheeler in the 
District of Columbia is widely misunderstood. The im- 
pression has been spread broadcast that Attorney General 
Stone, after a personal investigation, became convinced of 
Senator Wheeler’s implication in an alleged conspiracy to 
defraud the government in connection with the validation 
of certain oil permits, directly or indirectly controlled by 
Gordon Campbell. 

The fact is that Attorney General Stone, after a review 
of the evidence, became convinced that there was sufficient 
ground to bring suit against Gordon Campbell and certain 
others, but that he regarded Senator Wheeler’s connection 
as a mere incident. 

This attitude is clearly set forth in Attorney General 
Stone’s formal statement before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate on January 28, 1925. (Italics by the author.) 


The investigation indicated that Campbell’s pro- 
motion schemes involved primarily the securing, fraud- 
ulently, of oil and gas prospecting permits on public 
lands in Montana and that the most important element 
in them was the validating of these permits by the 
Interior Department and the approval of assignments 
of these permits by the executive officers of the Interior 
Department at Washington. 

These subsequent investigations changed entirely the 
aspect of the crime which seemed to have been com- 
mitted in Montana. Instead of a mere fraudulent 
scheme to use the mails in the selling of oil stock, it 
appeared that there was a scheme to defraud the 
United States of its public lands and of the oil and 
minerals underlying those lands. 

~The principal and most important acts in further- 
ance of the scheme were to be performed and were, 
in fact, performed at the seat of the government. A 
crime, if committed in these transactions, was com- 
mitted within the District of Columbia where, under 
the statutes of the United States, it was properly 
triable. 

Much of the evidence required is documentary in 
character and is located in the official files of the In- 
terior Department, and numerous overt acts in con- 
nection with the transaction were committed in the 
District of Columbia. While from the facts presented 
to me it appeared that a number of people were un- 
questionably implicated in this transaction, it became 
apparent that testimony could not be taken with re- 
spect to it without indicating that Senator Wheeler 
was involved in it. I therefore came to the conclusion 
that in fairness to him and with a view to the due 
and orderly administration of justice, an opportunity 
should be given to him to explain his connection with 
the transaction. 


In considering Attorney General Stone’s attitude toward 
the Wheeler Case, it is necessary constantly to keep in mind 
the atmosphere of the Department of Justice with which he 
was surrounded. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Attorney General Stone 
made practically no change in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Justice after assuming office on April 7, 1924. 
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Particularly worthy of note is the fact that he retaing 
Warren F. (“Barney”) Martin, a Daugherty appoint 
as “Special Assistant to the Attorney General.” This tit}, 
does not fully convey the close relationship of Marty 
to the Attorney General. Martin continued to occupy x 
“Assistant” to Attorney General Stone the same office whic) 
he had occupied while Daugherty was Attorney Gener,j 
This is the office through which visitors to the Attori 
General must pass, and it was to Martin that visitors ha 
to explain their business before an appointment was mac, 
He was, in fact, a confidential secretary to Attorney Ge». 
eral Stone, as he had been to Attorney General Daugherty, 

Rush L. Holland, Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of administration, was also retained. Holland was not only 
a Daugherty appointee but an avowed Daugherty partisap, 
Under the direction of Daugherty, he had managed th, 
western end of the Harding pre-convention campaign. |. 
though appointed from Colorado, he was in reality one oj 
the leading members of the “Ohio Gang.” 

Among other Daugherty appointees retained were Avcys. 
tus T. Seymour, Assistant to the Attorney General ; George 
E. Strong, Chief Clerk and Administrative Assistant ; As. 
sistant Attorneys General Lovett, Willebrandt, Wells and 
Hoppin; Heber H. Votaw, Superintendent of Prisons, and 
others who occupied strategic positions in the Departme:: 
of Justice which threw them into frequent contact with the 
Attorney General. 

Much has been made of the fact that the evidence ret. 
ing to the case in which Senator Wheeler is alleged to have 
been involved was placed in the hands of William J. Dono 
van, who was appointed as Assistant Attorney Genera! }y 
Attorney General Stone. As a matter of fact, Donovan 
was originally a Daugherty appointee; he was appointed 
United States Attorney for the Buffalo District on Febrv- 
ary 7, 1922, by Daugherty, and was merely elevated to the 
position of Assistant Attorney General by Stone. 

The Department of Justice, in its publicity, has dil’- 
gently emphasized the allegation that the case before the 
District of Columbia grand jury was handled by Assistant 
Attorney General Donovan—the evident purpose being 1 
create the impression that a man was in charge of the case 
who had no connection with Daugherty or with the Mon: 
tana indictment. As a matter of fact, the case was actual!) 
presented to the grand jury in the District of Columbia by 
John T. Pratt, a Daugherty appointee from Toledo, Ohio 
—the same man who had secured the Montana indictment 
under the extraordinary conditions of taking seven or eight 
ballots, recessing the grand jury during a period of sever! 
hours, and finally haranguing the grand jury after the 
ordinary course of balloting had failed t> produce a major- 
ity favoring an indictment. It is particularly significant 
that (according to the testimony of A. F. Sparling, one of 
the grand jurors) no minutes were kept by the grand jury 
regarding the proceedings in the Wheeler indictment, «'- 
though minutes were kept in other cases (Borah Commt- 
tee Hearings, p. 101). 

Widespread publicity has also been given to the fact tht 
Robert P. Stewart, of South Dakota, a Democrat, assisted 
in the presentation of the case to the District of Columba 
grand jury, the evident purpose being to create the impic> 
sion that Senator Wheeler's interests were being protected 
by this alleged Democrat. As a matter of fact, Stewart 
was a strong partisan of former Attorney General A. Mit 
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hell Palmer, whose administration of the Department of 
ystice was exposed and denounced by Senator Thomas J. 
Valsh, Senator Wheeler’s chief counsel. Robert P. 
Crewart, then Assistant Attorney General, was a witness 
hefore the Kenyon campaign expenditures committee in 
920, on charges that he had improperly used official gov- 
rament transportation in various political trips in support 
of the pre-convention campaign of A. Mitchell Palmer for 
president. 

It is important to realize that the entire atmosphere of 
the Department of Justice was and is bitterly prejudiced 
»zainst Senators Wheeler and Walsh, regardless of whether 
he particular appointees were adherents of Palmer or of 
Daugherty. 

Let us take for example the Bureau of Investigation, 
which played a large part in formulating the charges 
against Senator Wheeler and assembling the alleged evi- 
jence, reviewed by Attorney General Stone. During the 
administration of Daugherty the Bureau of Investigation 
was under the control of William J. Burns, whose resigna- 
tion was forced as a result of the exposure of the investiga- 
tion conducted by Senator Wheeler. William J. Burns is 
also head of the detective agency whose operations would 
have been greatly affected by the passage of a resolution 
introduced by Senator Wheeler at the very beginning of 
his term, providing for an investigation of private detective 
agencies. 

Attorney General Stone appointed as the successor to 
William J. Burns as head of the Bureau of Investigation, 
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J. Edgar Hoover. Hoover had not only been one of 
Burns's chief assistants, but had first come into prominence 
in the Department under the Palmer régime, when he had a 
large part in the direction of the so-called “Red raids.” 
Hoover’s activities in this connection were denounced by 
Senator Walsh as well as by Judge George W. Anderson 
of Boston. 

These were the men—relics of the Daugherty and 
Palmer régimes—who prepared the evidence in the Wheeler 
case and submitted it to the grand jury in Washington. It 
was their reports of the alleged evidence, colored as far as 
their prejudices might dictate, which were reviewed by 
Attorney General Stone. 

It is submitted that, no matter how able or unbiased 
Attorney General Stone may have been, he could not form 
a fair and dispassionate opinion of the case upon such ex 
parte evidence, particularly when surrounded by the in- 
sidious atmosphere of the Department of Justice. As Sen- 
ator Walsh stated on the floor of the Senate in February, 
1925: 





So, Mr. President, whatever may be the disposition 
of the Attorney General [Stone], he has breathed the 
mephitic atmosphere of the Department of Justice for 
the last year, permeated, as it is to this very day, with 
the influence of Daugherty, whose malevolence toward 
Senator Wheeler was, I think, the occasion for the 
bringing of this indictment. 

Basi MANLY. 
Washington, D. C, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Secularizing Education 


IR: With the Klan a power in Ohio, education is becoming 

rapidly secularized in many sections of the state. The Bible 
bill has passed both houses of the legislature. The public schools 
are becoming reactionary Protestant. One elected school principal 
was refused the keys to his building because he was a Catholic: 
the janitress of his new school would not deliver them. The village 
of North Bloomfield, Ohio, ousted a Jewess, teacher of French, after 
three months of satisfactory service. The young lady had declared 
herself an Episcopalian (it being necessary in many sections of 
these United States to pass a religious inquisition for a public 
school job) but upon the discovery of her true faith she was 
ousted, 

Near Calcutta, Ohio, a Jewish teacher was asked to resign after 
a year’s service, and following an official reappointment. The 
community petitioned for a Protestant. 

Less importance should be attached to these dismissals than to 
the fact revealed, namely, that teachers must pass a religious test. 
The particularly flagrant instances of dismissals following appoint- 
ments should serve te focus attention upon the hollowness of our 
alleged non-sectarian educational system. Not over six states in the 
Union specifically forbid a religious inquisition of prospective 
teachers for the public schools. In every state, without exception, 
the law is circumvented or violated openly. 

The growth of Catholic parochial schools, together with the 
Klan, are Protestantizing the public school. Where will the 
end be? 

D. H. P. 


Cleveland, O, 


The Plight of the Post-Graduate 


The plea in your recent editorial, concerning Johns 
Hopkins for “the despised and rejected college” as an institu- 
tion for “general intellectual maturing” is, I feel, a justified and 
timely one. I should like to add a word in regard to the much 
lauded graduate departments of our great universities. 
For those of our youth who are gifted, the promise is held out 
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in preparatory school that the strain will not last and that once over 
the grim barrier of College Board examinations a life of relative 
release will be found. Stimulated by the picture English essayists 
have drawn of the cultivated leisure of the Cambridge or Oxford 
undergraduate, the over-taxed college preparatory student martyrs 
to the hope ahead his awakening imagination and gropings about 
to understand the self he feels. 

But Hallowe'en has not arrived on the campus before he dully 
perceives that he is being “prepared” again, this time for advanced 
work, even for graduate work. Consider the sick-heartedness that 
gradually settles down upon the second year graduate student who 
realizes that the hepe of doing “original” work under the kindly 
guidance of matured thinkers becomes a matter of exacting scholar- 
ship with emphasis on details rather than on reflective theories 
with details as a basis. 

As the tense spirit of “preparation” in the preparatory school did 
violence to the adolescent, so in the graduate school it postpones 
the exposition of a man’s view until, frequently, he finds that some- 
thing of the glory of his view has vanished. 

When offering a plea for more leisure and the opportunity for 
reflective initiative in the college, let us begin by demanding that 
in the graduate departments of our great universities a premium 
be placed upon that type of production which only unhurried 
thought can bring. Let us stop classifying originality and create 
the atmosphere that will produce it! S. M. Hemsaru. 


North Haven, Conn, 


A Correction 


IR: I hope it is not too late to call attention to two very seri- 

ous misprints in my review of Mr. Richard's Principles of 
Literary Criticism in your issue of March 18, They both occur 
in the fourth paragraph; and together quite alter my meaning. 
The phrase “we confront implications which are rather excitingly 
realistic” is of course meaningless: the last word ought to be 
relativistic. And afew lines below, in the phrase “staggering 
solecism,” the second word ought to be solipsism. 

Conran AIKEN, 


Rye, England. 
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The Greatest Show on Earth 


T the bugle, the doors are thrown open and the 

drum-major, coated in yellow, with his baton and 
his strutting shako, leads in the parade. Behind him, roll 
the golden floats, the green dragons and scarlet sphinxes, 
Cleopatra jolted on her elephant, Cinderella trotting to 
ponies, big-headed Chinese magots in high green steeple-hats, 
comely jockeys, men and girls, in green and pink, with 
pink-and-green-garlanded hurdles, camels, stepping disdain- 
fully, caparisoned in gold and crimson, wobbling limp 
humps.—Once off, beyond the exit doors, the hurdles are 
slapped away, the girls have to dodge the horses, who have 
been excited by the music and the lights, the elephants are 
made to kneel and are unharnessed of their trappings in 
haste, the clowns undo their monstrous bodies, Cleopatra 
grins at her maids. 

The band, appearing aloft in the box, now possesses the 
house with loud volume, sets all pumping to a fast emphatic 
waltz. Wéide red carpets are stretched on the yellow floor 
beneath the firmament of yellow planets. Trapeze-per- 
formers mount their bars. All in white, symmetrically 
posted, they inhabit the vast diagram of ropes designed like 
some impossible geometry in the void upper light: swim- 
ming in the void of the waltz, they swing and swoop—they 
fly to find each other’s hands—they fall in soft nets.—Out- 
side, the elephants are lined up for their entrance by a little 
sturdy determined man, the expression of whose large heavy 
head has become pachydermatous and impassive: he herds 
them with a rod behind the ear: one nervously feels a by- 
stander’s shoe with a tentative trunk.—Coming off, two 
trapeze performers—a man and woman, heroic and blond— 
kiss as they part to different dressing rooms. 

There is a sign which says: “DOCTOR. KEEP 
AWAY FROM THIS DOOR.”—Clowns mount stilts, 
load false scalps and slapsticks, haul down gigantic false 
female bodies.—A contortionist, for practice, curls himself 
up on a table, like a dying spider.—Girls, who have been 
talking on a blue circus trunk and who wear their street- 
clothes as other women do kimonos, hurry away to change. 
—Mnme. Pallenberg’s bears vallop off, much delighted to be 
done with their roller-skating and cycling, dragging attend- 
ants on their leashes.—Applause: the broad white horse of 
May Wirth rounds the ring at a slow lope. Running, 
with her little girl’s bow at her ear, her arms held down to 
her sides like a girl, she jumps to a poise on the horse’s 
round back, slides down and jumps again. Then, with 
Jeliberate ease, slow like the slowed-up music, slow like 
the loping horse, she flips backwards on the horse’s back 
pver and over. She is an organism perfectly developed, 
accurately, effortlessly adjusted, to maintain life on a mov- 
ing horse. 

The dwarfs assume glaring false heads of the Yonghy- 
Bonghy-Bo. Crossword-puzzles; a skeleton; a doctor with 
a giant stork. The clowns start their catastrophic motor.— 
The sea-lions are waiting in their red barred box uttering 
strangulated roars. The trainer slips them fish: “Now get 
over, you big bum, and let Pearl have some!—Come on, 
Pearl, here go.—Cut it out, you big hog!—Come on, Pearl, 
don’t be scared.” —One Weary Willy, left alone when the 
other clowns have cleared the scene, sways on a towering 
stack of tables: he rocks first backward and then forward, 
each time tipping further and further—almost it topples, 
then it topples—as the chair falls backwards under him, he 
rights himself adroitly in the air and alights neatly on his 
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feet as the tower crumbles to tables.—The girl acrobat 
slender and dark, in green bodices and salmon tights. slip 
into their blunt gold mules: they know exactly where they 
want to go and they go there straight: they do not ie 
to lean against anything.—From the arena, the mus hag 
been intensified to the dry sinister buzz and bump of ty 
difficult tight-wire somersault.—The tall dog-trainer i: th, 
brown frock-coat twists a waxed mustache while his gig.n¢; 
brindled police-dog crouches blinking behind him. A |t,\. 
cow-girl with butterfly bows on her shoes who rides in th. 
Wild West hauls up her horse, who wants to go on.— \I\\- 
Leitzel cries “Where are my flowers?” in a nervoy 
high-pitched voice.—In three rings, equilibrists lean oy 
from white masts based on the box of a companion’s ches, 

Then the darkened arena heaves to a dark and sonoroy 
waltz. Mlle. Leitzel, costumed in silver, concentrated }y 
white blades of light, walks the length of the drive-\y 
alone. The darkened audience roars with applause. \). 
mounts her rope, still focussed in silver, swinging her body 
over and over, lingering in rhythm to the languor of ti: 
waltz. Near the top, she catches the rope between he; 
thighs and leans out reclining high in space—making pos 
and throwing them away. She is the least formal, the :og 
abandoned of performers, and the performer most dist). 
guished by style. She descends; she bows: the arena rr 
sounds with the hollow bellow of the announcer. Cate}. 
ing a rope-end with one hand, she ascends in a smooth 
unbroken flight. The music has turned sombre, has turned 
ominous. Hanging at the rope-end by one bare arm, sx 
begins to thrash about in the air. Higher, higher—she {ling 


Her bronze-brown hair has shaken loose and is wrenched 
to and fro in the air. Her terrific effort has a bacchantes 
violence. Over and over—at last she slows down. She is 
lowered ; she receives her applause. Then she makes her 
way from the arena alone as she came, not quite straight 
but bowing to the roar. Once outside, she sinks into a chair 
and her brow is wrung with agony. She gasps; her great 
bright black eyes stare. People come around and comp). 
ment her, but she can hardly answer them. They smile 
but she can only gasp.—All five rings are turning with 
horses—glossy flanks and slender elegant legs—perform- 
ing the figures of the manége, nodding black or white 
cockades.—Mlle. Leitzel smiles at last and talks again. 
She clasps her cloak with one little hand—the hand that sup- 
ported her above the arena: one sees that the fingers ar 
finely shaped and the finger-nails carefully tended. 

After the show, the dingy city audience sifts away dowa 
through the aisles. They do not envy the circus performers. 
They realize that there is really no more sense in learning to 
do what Mlle. Leitzel does than in acquiring the ability to 
tip over backwards on a tower of tables. But one cannot 
help feeling a shade of abashment at the exhibition of any 
human aptitude caried to its extreme unpredictable limit. It 
is true that the faculties developed by the performers are st 
such as appear valuable to the audience but then most of 
these have been content with such a moderate exercise of 
any. Or if they have been compelled by the exactions o/ 
society to push their powers to the point of risk, they have 
had not even the glory of the circus band, the applause 
of the arena. So they go home to Harlem and the Bronx, to 
Central Park West and Flatbush, to Lexington Avenue, 1 
the lower East Side and to the apartments of the bast 
Nineties. Only the children want to be bare-back riders 
and masters of the flying rings, and they will soon know 
better. EpmMuNnp WILSON. 
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obaty King Edward VII 

they fil King Edward VII, a biography, by Sir Sidney Lee. New 
need ork: The Macmillan Company. $8. 
r 7 HIS is frankly biography in blinkers. It belongs by 
n the nature and method to the old three-decker period 
-antelghen the writer thought it his duty to weave universal 
m story around the life of his subject. With one exception, 
2 the fe 8 intensely discreet ; and parts of it seem written with a 
\ile pew to sustaining, in the next volume, an impossible thesis 
red bout the origins of the War. Sir Sidney Lee, in other 
ou ords, had a great opportunity in this work. With un- 
hese pled access to the materials, he might have written a 
‘ron qgook which would have explained that mystical hierogly- 
4), fpnic, the English monarchy. As it is, he has preferred to 
J “ Bprite one of those empty and funereal volumes in which 
She arpness of view is sacrificed to vastness of canvas, and 
body ruth to the desire to put the fig leaf before the facts of 
che ature 


Yet, despite that fig leaf, the facts vaguely emerge. 
King Edward was an uneducated man, without intellect- 
al interests, and with tastes more befitting a rich parvenu 
an the heir to a throne which has a great part to play in 
litical affairs. He seems unquestionably to have had that 
jusive quality we call charm; nothing else explains the 
riendship for him displayed not only by Disraeli and 
ladstone, but also by men who, like Sir Charles Dilke 
nd Chamberlain, cannot be suspected of an innate affection 
or royal personages. He had little real judgment of men. 
A certain shrewdness, a cor:stitutional bonhomie, the kind 
pf knowledge of events which comes to any man who lives 
or long years at the centre of affairs—these were his out- 














. tanding characteristics. Partly, doubtless, his nature was 
her tunted by the incredibly bad system of education to which 
‘oht aes: Parents subjected him; what the worst irony of Mr. 
air Matton Strachey suspected is nothing compared to the tragic 


ctuality Sir Sidney Lee here reveals. Partly, also, his 
nother’s jealousy of power drove him into circles and 
ctivities from which a more judicious relationship would 
vith Meeve freed him. In political opinion he seems to have been 
paternal Tory, anxious for the maintenance of rank and 
lass, willing that the poor should have a blanket on the 
aving condition that they did not demand an eiderdown. 
lis passions were dress, exhibitions, and foreign travel. 
He was a firm friend, willing to pester government for the 


“ Bvancement of his intimates, however impossible, and witi 
- ittle regard to their competence. He was constantly assail- 
ng ministers with his views upon subjects beyond his un- 
e lerstanding. He had little discretion in his dealings with 
oo poreizn officials ; he never fully realized that his views must 
dl ither coincide with those of ministers, or else remain un- 
_ mgepressed. He liked France in the sense that he admired 
k e easy morality of the tourist’s Paris, and he disliked 
ot Mgeemany. He had a warm affection for Gambetta, and 
of bitter dislike for the ex-Kaiser. He was a good linguist, 
| d he had great social tact. But the attempt to discover 
mu him larger qualities than these will fail if it is honestly 
Be ndertaken, 
me Sir Sidney Lee takes a different view. He seems con- 
J cerned to perpetuate the myths, first, of the significance 
on what royalty does, and, second, that Edward VII had 
od a large grasp of foreign affairs. He reports with portentous 
. solemnity that the King initiated this fund, or opened that 
fe exhibition. He was well acquainted with social conditions 


because he paid two or three surreptitious visits to the slums 
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and sat on a housing commission; he was deeply interested 
in empire because he visited Canada and India. He was 
alert to the problem of the army, of which the proof seems 
to be that he wanted the Duke of Connaught, instead of an 
expert professional soldier, to be Commander-in-Chief. 
He had a deep sense of the obligations of his position; fo: 
when he appeared as a witness in a Case arising out of a 
baccarat scandal he wrote an apology to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (as the official genius, one supposes, of English 
morality) and promised never to play baccarat again. He 
never forgot to write to Mr. Gladstone on his birthday; 
and there is no occasion when he ever failed to wear the 
right unitorm (and he had hundreds of uniforms) on cere 
monial occasions. He took an energetic part in making 
occasions like the Diamond Jubilee appropriately magnifi- 
cent. He withdrew his yacht from the Cowes Regatta 
rather than strain his personal relations with the Kaiser. 
These, and things like these are the foundations upon which 
Sir Sidney Lee builds his edifice of eulogy. And because 
he liked going to Paris, and disliked going to Germany, 
we are asked to see therein a notable prevision of that 
Anglo-French entente which (though Sir Sidney Lee does 
not say so) was a contributory fact of importance in the 
making of the Great War. 

On the comparative merits of republicanism 
monarchy in a country, like England, of old and settled 
traditions, it is not easy to decide offhand. Its disadvan 
tages are obviously important. Apart from its tendency to 
assist in the preservation of a leisured and parasitic class, 
its inevitable encouragement of snobbery, its habit of assist 
ing that charity which is a cloak for injustice, its political 
influence is a matter of moment. It may be agreed that 
no monarch in England could ever resist the pressure of a 
united Cabinet. But Cabinets are not always united, and 
there have been occasions in the last fifty years when the 
monarch has taken advantage of that disunity. And there 
is the significant fact that it was by appeal to the Crown 
that Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson prepared 
the Ulster Rebellion of 1913 which, by the technique it 
utilized, suggested the grave possibility that the neutrality 
of the Crown is less real than theory insists. Its special 
connection with the Army and Navy has, in the light of 
the famous Curragh incident of 1914, implications that no 
man can evade. Claims like that of Lord Halsbury, that 
the King’s veto is still a reality, or that of Mr. Asquith 
that he can refuse a dissolution, suggest penumbrae of 
gravity that need more discussion than they have received. 
The Crown, further, has a real margin of authority in re- 
lation to the empire; and it is the unfortunate habit of 
Dominion statesmen to emphasize its significance. What 
in brief, Professor Hobhouse has called “the weird meta- 
physics of our limited monarchy” are nourished upon factors 
in social and political life which are conceivably dangerous 
and always irrational. Graham Wallas once wrote that 
British democrats should insist upon knowing what the 
personal prerogative of the Crown is. I do not believe 
any impartial observer could read this book without the 
sense that the sooner we do know, the better for the English 
Constitution. I do not suggest that the American presi- 
dency is more satisfactory as an executive; probably that 
of France is the best we have. But I believe that the 
utilization of the primitive impulse of personal loyalty 
in the British system raises issues that, in a crisis, 
are far more dangerous than most men would be willing to 
face. 


and a 


H. J. Laski. 
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The Shall to Believe 


Science and Religion, by J. Arthur Thomson. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 

Survival, by Sir Oliver Lodge, Stanley de Brath, Lady 
Grey of Falloden, Camille Flammarion, Sir Edward Mar- 
shall-Hall, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, F. R. Scatcherd, 
David Gow, The Rev. C. Drayton Thomas, J. Arthur 
Hill, Prof. Charles Richet, The Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 


HE conflict between science and religion is a fact 

of history, not an antinomy of logic. That is why 
no “solution” of the problem can ever be made to stick. 
It is not the kind of problem that is susceptible of intel- 
lectual solution. In the whole chronicle of modern thought 
there is hardly a scientist or theologian of eminence who 
has not solved this supposed antimony to his own entire 
satisfaction, published his formula to the world, and gone 
to his reward in serene unconsciousness of the utter in- 
effectiveness of his philosophy to save even his own child- 
ren from bogging down in the same mire—and later 
publishing the secret of their recovery. To an extent 
incredible to laymen the history of modern philosophy is 
the record of a series of personal experiences with this 
dilemma from which no previous philosophy is able to save 
those who follow after. “Discoveries” come and go. 
Logics wax and wane. And still the conflict rages. 

This does not mean, of course, that no general or syste- 
matic change has come over the situation. Clearly the 
whole tone and flavor of the discussion has altered between 
the times of Giordano Bruno, Pascal, and J. Arthur Thom- 
son. Each one of these men was committed both to science 
and to theology. Each one felt the strain between the two. 
Each was able to satisfy himself that in giving himself to 
one he had not failed of fidelity to the other. In this 
respect they are all alike. Professor Thomson’s argument 
is precisely that of Giordano Bruno: that there can be no 
“real” conflict between science and religion because one 
pertains to secular, the other to sacred, things. That 
proposition is so perfectly true and obvious that the passage 
of three centuries and more has not altered the argument 
in any important particular. Like Bruno, Professor Thom- 
son rehearses the findings of contemporary science in detail, 
exhibiting as he does so their entire innocuousness. Science 
has not made atheism obligatory upon reasonable people by 
discovering a Non-god whose demonstrated existence makes 
any further credence in God impossible. On the contrary, 
the further you go into it (and to go the entire road Profes- 
sor Thomson has reinforced his own biology with three 
essays on the skirmish line of physics, written by his son) 
the clearer it becomes that science is never going to arrive 
at any ultimate goal or Judgment Seat. Some care has 
always to be taken to prevent the contamination of the 
sacred by the secular, and vice versa. Thus Thomson re- 
marks that energy should not be described as “eternal” 
as that word conveys theological implications irrelevant to 
energy, while energy, if accepted among the eternals of 
religion, would immediately jar upon the religious sensi- 
bility. The resolution of the conflict of science and 
religion for Thomson, as for every philosopher of modern 
times, is the discovery that there is no conflict. Anyone 
who wants to can believe in both. 

The question is why anyone should want to. That is 
the question which bothered Clement VIII about Bruno, 
and Jacques Loeb about biologists like Thomson. There 
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are many things which men may believe if they will, w)), 
like science and theology, may or may not conflict acco;;; 
to the efficiency of their logic-tight compartments, } 
the historical conflict has raged only about these 
Why? Because it is not a question what men may belie, 
but what they must. The will to believe is seryay;, 
“Thou shalt!” Here is the real conflict of science , 
religion, an antagonism not of logic but of social in, 
tives. To a Clement it seems preposterous that any 
should not so much believe the evidence of his senses 
care what the world of sense is anyhow, when all ; 
essential truths of life are revealed to him in Holy \; 
‘o a Loeb it is equally preposterous that a man whi } 
the world in focus at the end of his microscope shou!4 ¢, 
the slightest interest in the second-hand magic of his une 
lightened forefathers. 

In this sense, of course, the apologetics of Giord 
Bruno differed widely from those of Professor Thon, 
Generally speaking, Bruno apologized for science, ‘Thomy 
for theology. At opposite ends of the historical progress 
these differences in emphasis are clearly  discernihi 
Descartes assuaged the theologians and Hobbes belabo; 
them, both in the interests of science. Bryan belabo 
science and Thomson coaxes it, both in the interests 
theology. In each case one is taken for granted. Stroy 
social necessity operates to make every “reasonable” my 
believe—whichever it is that is the foundation of his civij; 
zation. Believing that, he may hedge about the other wi 
apologies if he wishes. 

Why then should he wish? ‘The answer is casy j 
either case. We have only to think forward or backward 
as the case requires. Looking forward from Descartes y 
Bruno we envisage our noble selves, and straightway : 
that such penetrating thinkers are to be congratulated tof 
having caught a glimpse of us from so distant an eminen 
Born theologians, they felt impelled to take an interest 
in mundane things because they saw that mundane thing 
might be important, and so they are, for us. Protesot 
Thomson, and the other modern apologists, are only ook. 
in the other direction. No question need now be ras 
why these men believe in science. They have to. [ve 
Bryan himself believes in evolution to this extent: hé 
knows that the whole pressure of modern civilization is « 
compel men to believe in evolution under penalty ot inte 
lectual failure and social ineffectiveness. When, however 
these men urge upon us the claims of another view vo! lite 
they are only speaking for what we recently have bees 
Living, as we do now, in the sties of industrial cities, a 
eating the husks that are shot from guns, we occasivuall) 
look back upon our romantic past with a feeling o! poi 
nant loss. Whatever the sensation with which we regarded 
the awful wrath of the Great Father in those days, betoré 
we had learned to shift for ourselves, and were conse 
quently entirely at the mercy of the cosmic weather, tro: 
our present perspective we remember only the romance of 
the personal relationship. Let us therefore arise and g 
back to our fathers. There is nothing to prevent but ou 
present habits. They, to be sure, are secular. Are we thet 
to abandon sacred things, because the secular is now om 
pulsory? There is no “real” conflict between them 
Whoever will, may hold them both. Thus spake thé 
biologist. 

To many admirers of Professor Thomson’s work thé 
conjunction of his lectures with a volume of essays ) 
such “cranks” (so scientists would call them) as Olive 


Lodge and Conan Doyle, will be highly offensive. 1 he¢ 
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ychical researchers are the very travesty of scientific men, 
[ shall be told. And-so they are. Here is spread out all 
the hocus-pocus of voices, and raps, and ectoplasm. One of 
the good ladies of this group tells of the deceased husbands 
she has seen staring from the backs of passers-by. Another 
offers tender directions for facilitating the passage of the 
souls of dying loved ones. Nevertheless, though the 
species be different, the genus is the same. These writers 
are only going Professor Thomson a dozen better. If he 
is indifferent to ectoplasm, let him undertake to prove to 
SS Gl any plasmist that “science forbids” psychical research. It 
can’t be done. His own apologies have opened the door. 
Wr If science “permits” one to believe in God, it also allows 
immortality, and communication, and materialization. In 
short, science permits anything. One may believe. The 
“NG question is whether one must, and here the psychics stand 

on precisely the same ground as that occupied by J. Arthur 
" Thomson. They feel that they must because they feel the 
force of racial experience, of cultural tradition. They 
“MSG come of a religious stock. A. Conan Doyle and J. Arthur 
“OG Thomson, just alike, are treasuring the penates of their 
fathers. 

The very eminence of both groups identifies them. It 

is an impressive eminence. ‘These, we feel, are no fly- 
by-nights. ‘The membership of the British Society for 
Psychical Research reads like a social register. Further- 
more, there is a reason. The grand old men of science, the 
chancellors of universities, the recipients of Nobel prizes, 
the most gracious lecturers and brilliant essayists, men of 
character and personality whose intellectual attainments are 
set upon a background of fine breeding and broad cultiva- 
tion—these men are men of class and family. They repre- 
sent what is best in our civilization, and what is oldest. 
They speak tradition, and one of their traditions is religion. 
Being intelligent, they are scientists Being gentlemen, they 
feel also another necessity. There is no conflict (of logic) 
) between these sentiments. 
7 When, therefore, we speak of the resplendent eminence 
fm «oof the men who “reconcile” science with theology, it is 
necessary to remember that there is a peculiar relation 
between social eminence and the “shall” that rules theology. 
7 C. E. Ayres. 


td Red Aesthetics 


. Literature and Revolution, by Leon Trotsky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Rose Strunsky. New York: 
International Publishers. $2.50. 


§ Bio rash pages invite one to give an airing to 
ne) esthetic notions which are ordinarily provided with 
mothballs and left hanging in the closets of the mind. By 
= and large, criticism is either an assay of craftsmanship or 
an attempt to indicate in a general way the relation between 
a given piece of work and reality. Whether the stress is 
upon art or life, judgment is grounded upon a system of 
. human values assumed to be universal. Now Trotsky 
, would have us believe that literature (which is his main 
concern in this volume) ministers to the ruling class in that 
it represents the viewpoint and upholds the interests of the 
masters. Being a function of social man, it “obeys the 
laws of his social organization.” In the mouth of a Marx- 
ian, these words can only mean that literature is a class 
product as much as legal norms, morals, statehood, religion, 
—that it belongs to the ideological superstructure which 
tops the industrial base as the berries nestling in whipped 
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cream surmount the layers of a shortcake. Indeed, Trotsky 
takes the position that every literary tendency expresses 
social demands which in the final analysis are the voice of 
the dominating class, speaking through the individual, and 
determining the consciousness of the nation. Art, like the 
other elements of culture, is a luxury, pasturing upon a 
material surplus. The Muses are kept women. 

These are formidable, if not wholly novel, contentions. 
Shaw has long since intimated that the “personally minded 
rich” would willingly employ the artist “as pander, bufion, 
beauty-monger, sentimentalizer and the like,” and Upton 
Sinclair has just written a tome to demonstrate, among 
other things, that they have had their will. Trotsky, 
although his pages are stuffed with pithy ideas, leaves his 
thesis almost as undeveloped and quite as ill-supported as it 
was before he devoted his summer holidays to its defense. 
As the discussion proceeds, our aathor whittles his doctrine 
down to such an extent that it shows forth exceedingly 
frail. For one thing he admits that art is a specific activity, 
obedient to its own rules, possessing, in Gershenzon’s 
phrase, its own “image of perfection,” and to be judged 
primarily in these terms. Further, it transpires that those 
in the saddle shape the arts not so much by affecting the 
minds of the creative workers as by rejecting that which 
does not find favor in their own sight. Trotsky also con- 
cedes that the artist is generally unaware that he supports 
the existing order, and under these circumstances it is 
hardly reasonable to speak of his prostitution. In dealing 
with the present state of Russian letters, he points out that 
the writers who have not accepted the Revolution are trees 
withered at the root, since the class upon which they de- 
pended has perished. But Pushkin and Tolstoy, as well as 
Bunin and Merezhkovsky, are rooted in the past that the 
Revolution has annihilated, and yet Trotsky balks at throw- 
ing overboard War and Peace. Moreover, he declares that 
a good Communist can be moved by the work bearing that 
invidious title, —The Divine Comedy, and written by a 
thirteenth century petty bourgeois of Florence. Here he is 
more intelligent than consistent. 

Trotsky confessed to his weakness for Dante, as well as 
for Shakespeare and Byron, in the course of a speech de- 
livered last May at a conference called to consider the 
policy of the Communist Party toward art. The speech 
does not figure in the volume under review, which is 
based upon the first edition of the original book, since it 
was printed only in the second edition. Some of his more 
rigorous comrades were scandalized. The young novelist, 
Libedinsky (whose tale, A Week, has been done into Eng- 
lish) retorted that it would not be long before Shakespeare 
and Byron ceased to have anything to say to the Com- 
munist. To this Trotsky pointedly replied that when that 
happened, the writings of Karl Marx and the very program 
of the Party would have become mere historic documents. 

When he is not carried away by polemical ardor or the 
exigencies of his dogmatic allegiance, he is clearly aware 
that the continuity of culture is not broken by the up- 
heavals and sharp cleavages with which the class struggle 
punctuates human history. When he gets down to brass 
tacks, he works on the tacit assumption that the relation 
between the artist and society is a very complicated and 
delicate one, not reducible to a crude rule. Further, he 
recognizes that art has its rise in, and makes its appeal to, 
the subconscious emotional foundation of man’s nature, 
which was established for us in the days of the Cro- 
Magnon, and which has since been but little affected by the 
shift in trade-routes and the changes in the form and the 
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distribution of wealth. Where Trotsky succeeds is in 
vividly recalling to us the interaction that goes on between 
a changing society and a changing literature. Apart from 
the emphasis on the class struggle, there is nothing new 
here. In 1800, sixty-three years before the appearance of 
Taine’s Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, Mme. de Staél 
proposed to analyze “the moral and political causes which 
modify the spirit of literature.” Certainly until more is 
known of the psychological mechanism-of creative activity, 
and until sociology approaches an exact science, it is impos- 
' sible to formulate anything but a fragile hypothesis concern- 
ing these matters. Meanwhile, the best that can be said 
of the Marxian esthetics, is what can be said likewise of 
the theory of the economic interpretation of history: while 
it is untenable as a final formula, it is a useful method, 
since it draws attention to neglected aspects of the social 
origins and function of the arts. To what degree this 
method can be fruitful when judiciously employed can be 
seen from such a contribution as the recent works of 
Wilhelm Hausenstein. 

Trotsky’s theory of criticism is doubtful, but his prac- 
tice of the art is consistent and brilliant, if not always 
sound. The critic is as forceful, as trenchant, as magnetic 
-as was the Commissar of War. He is frankly hostile to the 
temper of the mystic, and obtuse to the subtleties of certain 
technical experiments, such as Bely’s. But what he has 
to say on current Russian prose and verse shows the honest 
reaction of a sharp and militant intelligence. Inasmuch as 
he deals chiefly with the work of immature men and in- 
choate tendencies, there is the imprint of the feuilleton on 
these pages, as upon most of present-day Russian writing, 
which is tentative, occasional, hasty. When it comes to 
so-called proletarian literature, Trotsky makes short shrift 
of it. In the literary field, if in no other, he speaks for 
the principle of free competition. Of course, he adds, a 
strict censorship must be maintained, to suppress any work 
that definitely sets its face against the existing régime. Be- 
lieving that the next few decades will be given over to 
revolutionary struggle in Europe and America, he cannot 
see the chance for the creation of a proletarian culture, 
paralleling the feudal and bourgois cultures, in such a 
brief and t » sted period. And when once Socialism has 
triumphed, the arts will naturally lose their class character. 

Trotsky speaks of coming events with the confidence of 
a race track tout or a Seventh Day Adventist. Toward 
the close of the discussion he allows himself the luxury of 
forecast. The socialist Utopia he outlines is not unlike 
the order hinted at here and there by Shaw—only, where the 
playwright is content to satirize our failures, Trotsky speaks 
with superb assurance of our future. He looks forward 
to the establishment of a society organized on the industrial 
basis and approaching all its problems in a rational and 
scientific spirit. He hopes for a selected, trained, purposeful 
race, freed from the incubus of supernaturalism, and capable 
of carrying on the best traditions of humanism in the literal 
sense of that old word. Of the arts under the new con- 
ditions he has several very definite things to say. Chief 
among these is that, in creating material objects, the imagi- 
nation of the artist will “be directed toward working out 
the ideal form of a thing as a thing and not toward the 
embellishment of the thing as an ‘esthetic premium to 
itself.” Here as elsewhere Trotsky expresses an attitude, 
not peculiar to himself. Not the least virtue of this book 
for the outside world is that it is so strikingly, if involuntar- 
ily, revelas the elements of the Communist mentality. 

AvRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
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History Widens her Sphere 


The Threshold of the Pacific, by C. E. Fox. New Y ork; 
Alfred 4. Knopf. $6. 


T HIS book is an account of the social organization, 
magic and religion of the people of San Cristoval jy 
the Solomon Islands and it is illustrative of the trend o; 
modern history that the editor should include such a study 
in a series like the new History of Civilization. We ge 
less egocentric as time goes on and as a result we are rapidly 
shifting the emphasis in our researches into the past history 
of mankind: we have progressed even since Henry Adams, 
who summed up history well enough in the Education: 


He knew better than though he were a professional 
historian that the man who should solve the riddle oj 
the Middle Ages and bring them into the line of evo- 
lution from past to present, would be a greater may 
than Lamarck or Linnaeus; but history had nowhere 
broken down so pitiably, or avowed itself so hope. 
lessly bankrupt, as there. Since Gibbon, the spec- 
tacle was almost a scandal. History had lost even the 
sense of shame. It was a hundred years behind the 
experimental sciences. For all serious purpose, it was 
less instructive than Walter Scott and Alexandre 
Dumas. 


Doubtless the Middle Ages offer a great many problems 
still, but we have opened up fields of which Henry Adams 
never even dreamed, and especially in the direction of thos 
cultures which have remained from remote ages outs: 
the particular stream which swept on through Greece aii 
Rome, the Holy Roman Empire and the Hundred Year; 
War, the French Revolution and modern nationalism. to 
industrial capitalism and August, 1914. As we are our- 
selves part of this stream our ideas suffered from too mucii 
inbreeding so long as we studied it alone, and the newer 
researches into unrelated cultures and civilization, whet): 
of China or the Pacific, or the Eskimo or the African 
Bantu is acting like some cleansing exogamy of thought. 
The present work calls to mind another paragraph from 
the Education, where Henry Adams is describing how |i 
students accepted his methods of teaching history: 


The boys worked like rabbits, and dug holes «!! 
over the fields of archaic society; no difficulty stopp 
them; unknown languages yielded before their attac\. 
and customary law became as familiar as the police 
court; undoubtedly they learned, after a fashion, to 
chase an idea, like a hare, through as dense a thicket 
of obscure facts as they were likely to meet at the bar; 
but the teacher knew from his own experience that !is 
wonderful method led nowhere. 


In a pessimistic mood the observer of modern anthropolo,) 
may sometimes wonder if this is not relevant to the new 
context. If he turn, for example, to the introduction by 
Professor Elliot Smith, he will find that the writer’s on!) 
interest in what Mr. Fox has to tell him lies in his belic! 
that here is new evidence of the diffusion of all culture 
whatsoever from ancient Egypt. “San Cristoval” we arc 
told “is for the ethnologist an island of peculiar importance ; 
it has preserved until the present day many remarkable su'- 
vivals of a culture, for the exact parallel of which we hav« 
to go as far afield as Egypt, and as far back in time as tlic 
Pyramid Age forty-five centuries ago.” 

Now the discerning reader will immediately smell dang: *, 
for his intelligence may at any moment find itself a‘- 
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The Authentic Jew 


N° the Jow of the Sentimental! Gentile press, the martyr 
and the oppressed, nor the Jew of Jewish apologetics, 
the embodiment of all virtues, hero of ten thousand Alger- 
book success stories. ea ee 


But the modern Jew authentically presented, his place in 
the contemporary world appraised by the best critical intel- 
ligences, Jew and Gentile, in the forthright vigorous fashion 
that liberal minds enjoy. An open forum, without fear or 


prejudice. beara 


The best creative work being done by Jews. In art, in 
ry, in fiction. Stories that have consistently won the 
Pitbest ranking in O’Brien’s “Best Stories.” Poetry of dis- 
tinction. Reproductions of the challenging work of modern 
Jewish artists: Chagall, Marek Schwarz, Epstein, Pascin, 
Ber Rybbak, etc. 


Pxpeditions into the Jewish past. History, archeology, 
folk-customs, the literature and art of the past, presented by 
humanistic scholars. = te 


Vivid, concrete, witty writing. Careful and accurate edit- 
ing. A beautiful and dignified format. An American periodi- 
a of the first rank. bah 


The current issue, for example, “Can the Jew Survive in 
the United States?” by Dr. Horace M. Kallen of the New 
School for Social Research, author of Education, the Machine 
and the Worker. “The Jews of America fall, with respect 
to Judaism, into three broad divisions, none of which show 
any seeds of a vital future Judaism.” 

* 7 > 


Do you use “Pharisee” to mean hypocritical, self-righteous, 
formalistic, apietinssy dead? “The Truth about the Phari- 
sees” by the English scholar, R. Travers Ferford, will show 
you how wrong you are. + a 

What causes anti-Semitism? Professor T. N. Carver of 
Harvard University, without mincing words, says Jews are 
responsible and has some altogether novel ideas to support 
his startling statement. “ 

. o 

But Dr. Israel S. Wechsler, Associate in Neurology in 
Columbia University in “The Psychology of Anti-Semitism,” 
says that anti-Semitism is a product of subconscious emo- 
tional currents and defies all efforts at logical analysis and 
rational solution. “All arguments about anti-Semitism are 
self-justitications.” 

eee 

Suppose you traced your ancestry for thirty generations? 
Marvin Lowenthal traces his in “Our Fathers That Becat 
Us,” a an | and revelatory mingling of fact and imagina 
tion, recreating two thousand years of Jewish history. 

* - 


Letters from Abroad. Ludwig Lewisohn, author of Up- 
Stream sends news from Tel-Aviv concerning “the first city 
built by Jews in two thousand years.” From Moscow, Louis 
Pischer writes first-hand of the “Back-to-the-Soil” movement 
of the Russian Jew. 

eee 

Reproductions of pages from the Prague Haggadah of 

1826. “The Bride,” a painting by the Polish artist, Maurice 


Minkowsky. 
> 2 *e 


Poetry. Sonnets by Martin Feinstein, winner of the 1922 
Nation prize. “Factory Girl” by Alfred Kreymborg, author 
of Troubadour. “Reward.” a sardonic variation on a biblical 
theme by David Joseph. Fiction. “Itzikil,” a poignant tale 
by Max Robin. oar 


Waldo Frank on Fernando de Rojas, author of La Celes- 
tina, and the father of Spanish prose. 
7 * a 


Wit, irony. satire. Peregrinations through post-war 
Poland in “The Adversary’s Note-Book,” called “the wittiest 
column in America.” “Jewish Contributions to Civilization” 
and “Emancipated Jew: Faculty Model” hard-hitting satires 
on Jewish idiosyncrasies. “Notes for a Modern History of 
the Jews,” an ironic panorama ot Jewry, self-painted. 

* « 


Speaki of books. Honest — sometimes violent — reac- 
Po oy to all current books about Jews. Philip Guedalla on 
G. B. Stern’s “The Matriarch,” Alexander Goldenweiser on 
BPlisha Friedman's “Survival or Extinction.” 


BH MPNORAH JOURNAL. The American magazine 
an in such high terms by Israel Zangwill, Glenn Frank, 
i. lL. Mencken, Wilbur Cross, Allen Porterfeld, Professor 
George Foot Moore, Rabbi Stephen 5. Wise, that we biush 
to quote their words —even in an, advertisement. 


H0e a copy. 00 a year. $5.00 for two years. The cur- 
rent issue FREE with a subscription. Use the coupon below. 





THE MENORAH JOURNAL, 
167 West 13th Street. New York. 
Please enter my subscription to The Menorah Journal for 
[) One year at $3.00. 
[] Two years at $5.00. 
beginning with the next issue and sending me current 
introductory copy free. 
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Nine 


vacation 


Students 
Workers and 
Recent 


Graduates 


conferences 


for 





at 
Woodstock-in-the-Catskills 


June 15 to June 21: 
THE LABOR MOVEMENT AS A CAREER FOR 
STUDENTS 
Chairman: A. J. Musts, Director of Brookwood 
Assisted by Justice WIse. 


June 22 to June 29: 

THE USES AND ABUSES OF A COLLEGE PAPER 
Chairman: Doveias HASKELL, Editor of 
The New Student. 

-_- 1 to July 11: 

IS YOUTH IMMORAL? 

Chairman: C. E. Ayres, of The New Republic. 
July 13 to July 23: 

UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION 
Chairman: Gerorce D. Pratt, Jr., of The New Student 
and The National Student Forum 
Assisted by Harotp Cow Ley, Chairman of the Dart- 
mouth Senior Committee which produced the “Report 
on Undergraduate Education.” 

July 25 to August 1: 

WORLD POLITICS AND THE ESCAPE FROM WAR 
Chairman: Henry RayMoNnD Mussey, Professor of 
Economics at Wellesley. 

August 3 to August 18: 

WHAT IS AN AMERICAN? 

Chairman: Horace M. KALLEN, lecturer at The New 
School for Social Research. 
August 15 to August 25: 

YOUR WILL AND THE WORLD 
Chairman: Scott BUCHANAN, lecturer in Philosophy 
at the College of the City of New York. 

August 27 to September 3: 

THE STUDENT IN A WORLD OF VIOLENCE 
Chairman: Rocer N. BALDWIN, Director of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union. 

September 5 to September 12: 

THE DRAMA AS HUMAN EXPERIENCE 
Chairman: Houston Pererson, lecturer in Philosophy 
at Columbia University. 

The Forum Summer Camp is conducted by a group of 
students and young graduates. Attendance at cach session 

is limited to %. The intellectual program is balanced ‘by 


an infermal social and out-deer life. Attendance will be at 
the rate of $2.50 a day. 


For full particulars address Miss Charlotte F. Bradley, 
Executive Secretary, National Student Forwm Summer 
Conferences 2929 Broadway, New York. 





Authors’ Service 


Manuscripts edited, typed and prepared for 

the printer. Proof reading; German transla- 

tions; Research work; Reasonable rates — 
quick service. 


ELEANOR GORDON 


Barrow Street—Spring 6607 
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bushed. On the one hand he knows that Prof. Elliot 
Smith and his copartner in iniquity, Mr. W. J. Perry, have 
published a series of books purporting to prove the Egyp- 
tian diffusion theory and that these books are remarkable 
for false logic and ignorance of the laws of evidence. On 
the other hand he knows he can never hope to check the 
data provided by Mr. Fox because anthropology almost 
alone among the sciences can seldom hope for more than 
one worker in a given field. No one else is ever likely to 
go to San Cristoval equipped to make so extensive a study. 

The great question therefore which must settle the worth 
of this book as a contribution to the history of civilization 
is, how far has Mr. Fox been influenced by a priori 
theories in gathering his material: “a thicket of obscure 
facts” they undoubtedly are and no rabbit has been more 
industrious than Mr. Fox in “digging holes all over the 
field of archaic society,” but was he digging in order to 
find something which in consequence he found ? 

A preliminary reading of this book is reassuring: Mr. 
Fox knows his technique. Egypt hardly appears to have 
entered his thoughts and the reader should easily be able 
to circumvent the intrusion of Prof. Elliot Smith. The 
chapters follow orthodox ethnological divisions and the ma- 
terial is well arranged. Some conception of the interesting 
complexity revealed is gained by a study of the burial cus- 
toms: no less than twenty-one forms of burial are observed 
including burial with the head above the ground, in a 
hollow tree, in a food bowl, on a tree platform and crema- 
tion. There is a rudimentary art of embalming and Mr. 
Fox considers that all these practices “can be accounted 
for if we allow four groups of people; one which interred 
its dead and preserved them as long as possible in an ex- 
tended position, as in sleep; one which buried its dead in 
an upright position preferably in the sea; and one which 
cremated its dead.” This passage shows the general 
method adopted in this book: it is an attempt not merely 
to describe the culture traits existing at a given moment in 
a given community, but to trace their history and to find 
out how they got imbedded in the culture whole. The 
influence of succeeding immigrations can thus be estimated 
and each separate culture linked up with world history. 
Such a method requires rigid attention to logic and evidence 
but if these are added to a close observation, as they seem 
to be in the present case, an undoubted contribution to 
human history results. 

The last chapter of the book is a summary of what the 
author feels himself to have achieved in this direction and 
it compares favorably with such allied masterpieces as 
Rivers’s History of Melanesian Society, but whether it 
settles any of the more general problems of culture diffusion 
is an open question. What we require for this task is a study 
of the mechanism of culture contact, detailed accounts 
of what happens when culture meets culture, and such evi- 
dence, widely scattered through innumerable publications, 
awaits the good services of a synthesist of genius. In such a 
task, which is in reality the basis of all history, we cannot 
afford to overlook any careful collection of data. That is 
why the beliefs and mysteries of the Solomon Islanders have 
a genuine claim upon the serious historians, who have 
tended far too often to look for all origins in classical 
models to the great detriment of our understanding of 
human nature today. Indeed the time is past when we 
could still ignore any of the devious paths by which human 
beings have passed through the fields of life: nor can we 
still approach history by way of a comparison between our- 
selves and the supposed excellencies of the classic nations. 
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The last battle between the Greeks and the barbarians in 
the university of knowledge has been won—and won by the 
barbarians. 
Joun Lanopon-Davirs, 
The Dominion of New England, A Study in Britis, 
Colonial Policy. Viola F. Barnes, Ph.D. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3.50. 


HIS is the most complete single study that we yet 

have of the Andros régime in New England ang oj 
the colonial ideas of the English government of which i 
was the expression. Dr. Barnes leaves the vials of wrath 
which earlier historians used to empty over this episode 
peacefully on their shelves, and gives us a sane, well-by). 
anced and judicial treatment. We are told what the Britis 
government was trying to accomplish, and are shown bot) 
the strength and weakness of the new policy. Andros him. 
self sheds hoofs and horns and appears in propria persona 
as an honest though not brilliant government official at. 
tempting to carry out the orders of his official superiors 
The reasons for his failure, partly inherent in his instruc. 
tions and partly in his own handling of the delicate situa. 
tion, are amply set forth. With respect to this aspect of 
the experiment, the author clearly shows to what extent the 
governor’s hands were tied by his orders from home. 

The point on which the book sheds most new light, ani 
with regard to which it may be considered as a genuine 
contribution to knowledge, is the existence of the party of 
the Moderates in the colony. Dr. Barnes elucidates the 
composition of this group, their attitude toward the new 
colonial policy, the failure of Andros to realize the impor- 
tance of retaining the support of the party, and the conse- 
quent ease with which his administration was overturned 
in the Revolution of 1689. The ground is taken that if 
these men, who were in general sympathy with the new 
policy, had not been alienated by some of the methods 
which Andros carried that policy into effect, they would 
have adopted a different attitude toward the revolution, 
and the Theocrats could not have so readily succeeded in 
overthrowing the governor when the crisis came. 

The book is thoroughly scholarly in treatment, easy in 
style, and gives the best analysis we have of the period of 
which it treats. 

James TrusLow Apams. 





Contributors 


Dickinson S. Mitier has been a professor in philosoph; at 
Columbia and a professor of apologetics at Genera! 
Theological Seminary. 

Epwarp G. Lowry, formerly managing editor of the New 
York Evening Post, is the author of Washington Close- 
Ups. 

Virciwia Wootr is the author of Night and Day, and Mon- | 
day or Tuesday. She is a contributor to English |it- 
erary journals. | 

H. J. Lasx1, a professor at the University of London, is the 
author of Authority in the Modern State, and other 
works on political subjects. 

AvrAHM YARMOLINSKY is an editor of the Russian Review, © 
an instructor in Russian at the College of the City of 
New York, and head of the Slavonic department of the | 
New York Public Library. 

Joun Lancpvon-Davies is an Englishman at present lecturing | 
in this country on political and sociological subjects. | 
He is a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Society. | 

James Trustow Apams, LL.D., Litt. D., author of severa! 
books on New England history, is a contributor to the | 





Atlantic Monthly and other journals. 
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Sacrifice ! 
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For sale: The voices rehabilitated; the fraternal awakening of all 
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choral and orchestral energies and their instantaneous application. 
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For sale: Bodies priceless, outside all races, worlds, sexes, ancestries. 
Riches spurting at every step! Unlimited bargain sale of diamonds. 
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For sale: Dwellings, migrations, fairylands, and perfect luxuries; and 
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the noise, stir, and future they imply. 
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For sale: Unheard of use of calculations and leaps of harmony. Un- 
suspected tricks and discoveries—immediate possession. . 
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Fifty years ago a young French poet wrote the above art advertisement 
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in a moment of exasperation. Even so he was not exaggerating. He knew 
what he was talking about. If you are in doubt as to the power of serious 
modern art; if you think the old game has gone to sleep, let us demonstrate 
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that you are wrong. 


THE DIAL 


brings you stories, criticism, drawings, poetry, from America, England, and 
the Continent. THE DIAL believes that art and thought, if they are 
honest and profound, are more or less eternal, and that old and new do not 
matter. And in THE DIAL you may compare the incomparable. 
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THE DIAL is edited and published at 152 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York City. The cost of subscription is five dollars the year. The price of 
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the single copy is fifty cents. 
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THE DIAL 


152 West 13th Street New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER 


THE DIAL for one year and one of the fol- 
lowing significant books at the regular annual 
rate for THE DIAL alone, $5.00: 


i 
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| 
Observations, by Marianne Moore | 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to 
THE DIAL for one year, and send me also a 


copy of the book noted below. ] en lose $5.00. 


XLI Poems, by E. E. Cummings 
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Death in Venice, by Thomas Mann NAMC i.wccceeeeeeseeseeseeeeseeeeseeeesess 
1 Black Laughter, by Llewelyn Powys RARE. cc mare Uh aw ks bad tees eee suens se 
i One Way of Love, by Cuthbert Wright 
} A Story Teller’s Story, by Sherwood Anderson MEE <5 Os ded weed eae Ft eeeeeeenes 
x! The Pilgrimage of Henry James, (Forctqn postage 60 ents additional ; 
{ by Van Wyck Brooks Canadian 30 cents) 
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A vacation ground for grown-ups 
LACKAWAKXEN, PA. 


(a 8 = ? In the picturesqué Blue Mts. 1500 ft. above 
3 6 wy RS sea level. Full facilities for every sport. 


Food excellent Equipment modern 


DAY 
Wo. J. PeRtMAN Dr. Witt D 
E U RO P 3 A ‘: mae ie Director p Bones cord 


TOUR Special rate of $9.00 for Decoration Day 
week end. Come and get acquainted. 


Booklet on request: 


5 EUROPE 11 West 37th St., N. ¥. C. Fitzroy 2731 


WANTED BY THE WALDEN SCHOOL: 


Send for the NORTH GERMAN PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR—Man to take 
charge of outdoor eran activities, 


boys and girls. or full time would 
be considered. 
HOUSEHOLD EXECUTIVE—Responsible 
executive to supervise house staff, cleaning, 
and upkeep of buildings; purchase school 
unusual attractive TOURIST supplies. 
CLASS accomodations of three In experimental day school in city, 160 
fine steamers are exclusively children, nursery through high school. 
Openings in growing organization for peo- 
ple of initiative and progressive ideas. 
Write qualifications to 

THE WALDEN SCHOOL 


34 West 68th Street, New York City 








APARTMENT Heights section, Brooklyn, 
cool river breeze, garden, twenty minutes 
from Times Square; sublet em une 15 to 
Oct. 1, furnished; grand ene sleeping 
porch, kitchen, 3 rooms—$1 Phone Main 

n evenings or write Box 321, New 





$ 50 $ Republic. 
s2=° 150 Small writers’ and artists’ colony 
(One Way) (Round Trip) a es from re ree ——_ 
at farmhouse or camps rent for the 
and upward summer. Apply: Ruth Underhill, 
One of the 29 Tours Offered: Amawalk, New York. 





16 *":-*400) | Sr. Sea 

ne publis a 
Continent Sanatorium by | Batients, and qeavoted 
arts, ters 8. e sin- 
feces By Fag Ba al cere thanks of the readers can be the only 
dou compensation. Address “98.6,” Cragmor 

ye because of the world Sanatorium, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

service, attention and 











Sexological and pnd the 
Psychoanalytic cuthiestiatts 
Catalogue, 10c works. : 





NORTH L LOYD THE BOOK LEAGUE 
RM 47 West 42d St. Desk R New York 
GE AN Established 1899 














May 13, 1925 





MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 


by Milton Ives Livy $1.00 Prepaid 


with a complete compilation of bot), 
the Diverce and Marriage laws of 4 
States and Territories. 
French-American Publishing Co. 
233 Broadway New York, N. y 











FURNISHED APARTMENT TO 
LET FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


Entire floor of quiet house on 6th 
Street, between Park and Lexingtuy 
Avenues. Two large rooms, nort) 
and south exposures (two fireplaces) 
large kitchenette (gas stove and r 
frigerator), and athroom. Fur 
nished in antique mahogany, linen 
and silver provided. From June 15h 
to September Ist, perhaps longer, at 
$125 a month. Can be seen by a; 
pointment. Address, 122 East ith 
St. Telephone Miss Judson, Rhin 
lander 3625 week-days. 





—— 








Furnished summer house in Woo 
stock, Ulster County, New York. 0y 
slope of Overlook Mountain, with beay 
tiful views over mountains and Hudson 
Valley. Nine large rooms, studio, spa 
cious verandah and sleeping porches 
five fireplaces, garage two cars, tele. 
hone, garden, fruit trees, 100 acres 
uly Ist; $200 a month. Address Box 
324, New Republic. 











A SUMMER IN NOVA SCOTIA 
If you think of coming to Nova Scotia 
and want a place that is reasonable in 
price and quiet, but with sufficient 
amusement to keep monotony awa) 
write Box 325, c/o The New Republi 
Everything is provided to give a lovely 
outing in Nova Scotia. 











TO SUBLET $115 a month, Sutton Place 
District, May 1 to October 1, apartment of 
two living - rooms, two bedrooms, tiled 
bathroom, large kitchen with two windows. 
hot water, electric light, telephone. Brav- 
tifully furnished. View of river. Remark- 
able opportunity. Address: Robert Littell, 
440 East 59th street, New York City, Tele 
phone: Regent 4173. 





FOLDER roposin colonization among 
undevelo natural resources, in Eritish 
racy, sent free by The Codperative Clu), 
Columbia, along lines of Industria) Democ- 
P. O. Box 1248, San Francisco, Calif 








EARN $25 WEEKLY 
spare time, writing for newspapers, maga 
zines. Experience unnecessary. Cvpy- 
right book free. 

PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Louis. Me. 




















The Training School for 


(Initiated by the National Conference of Jewish | 
Social Service) | 
210 West 91st Street, New York City 


field work in preparation for Jewish social work. 
Several tuition scholarships of $250 and maintenance fel- 


The national backing of the school assures successful | 














The Catalogue will be sent on request. 

















lowships of $1,500 are available. tainable for 35 cents per copy, postage paid. Address: 


Teaching Methods In 
Workers’ Education 


Proceedings of First Annual Conference of -Teach 
a % ers in Workers’ Education. Papers and Discussions 
Jewish Social Work by Harry A. Overstreet, A. W. Calhoun, A. D. 
Sheffield, Henry R. Linville, Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Alexander Fichandler and other authorities. Valu 


Soe» enue. 2 Gee eee 6 Ee Se. 6 able for all Educators. Seventy page pamphlet. Ob- 


placement of graduates. BROCKWOOD, Katonah, N. Y. 
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to The New Republic for 
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ANATOLE FRANCE 
1. The Red Lily 
2. Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
3. The Queen Pedauque 
4. Thais 
THOMAS HARDY 
1. The Mayor of Casiterbridge 
HENRIK IBSEN 
1. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, An 
Enemy of the People 
2, Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
Society, The Master Builder 
3. The Wild Duck, Rosmers- 
holm, The League of Youth 
SAMUEL BUTLER 
1. The Way of All Flesh 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
i. Madame Bovary 
H. G. WELLS 
1, The War in the Air 
2. Ann Veronica 
OSCAR WILDE 
1. Dorian Gray 
2. Fairy Tales and 
Prose 
3. Intentions 
4. Salome, The Importance of 
Bring Earnest, and Lady 
Windermere’s Fan 
FRIEDRICH NIETZCHE 
1. Beyond Good and Evil 
2. Thus Spake Zarathustra 
3. Genealogy of Morals 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
1, Anatol and Other Plays 
2. Bertha Garlan 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
1. Sons and Lovers 


Poems in 


THE NEW 


of the books listed on this 


The New Republic for 
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FOR THE ENCLOSED 


SEND 


REPUBLIC 


Itt 





FREE 


1 of the books listed on this page with a six months’ 


of the books listed on this page with a two years’ subscription (104 weeks) 
or two annual subscriptions to The New Republic for 


HESE titles have been selected 

from among the hundred or more 
comprising the Modern Library 
the most significant, interesting and 
thought-provoking books in modern 
literature. 12 mo. size, bound in limp 
leather, these books are both beautiful 
and durable. No volume has ever 
been designed more convenient to 
carry or better adapted to rough 
usage than the Modern Library 
series. They are especially adapted 
for thcse spring jaunts to the countrv 
where a good book is desired, or to 
carry along on the more extended 
summer vacation. The latest title to 


be added to this series is 


South Wind 


by Norman Douglas 


This work is the classic of the so- 
phisticated modern novel. In charm, 
in ironic power, in its deep philos- 
ophy, in its daring, it is unsur- 
passed. When first published in 
1917, George Saintsbury wrote: “It 
is one of two novels which in fifty 
years of reviewing I have found 
worth the trouble.” 


 & 


——_-_— —<— —« 


421 West 21 Street 
New York City 


ME THE NEW REPUBLIC 


AND THE FOLLOWING BOOKS TO: 
Title of Books. 


SS S2@eesceseeeaeseecoese ees we scaee 


page with a year's subscription ( 
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2 weeks) to 


$ % 00 


W. H. HUDSON 

1. Green Mansions 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 

1. Winesburg, Ohio 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 

1. The New Spirit 
GEORGE MOORE 

1. Confessions of a Young Man 
JAMES STEPHENS 

1. Mary, Mary 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 

1. Beyond Life 
GEORGE MEREDITH 

1. Diana of the Crossways 
H. BALZAC 

1. Short Stories 
MAXIM GORKY 

1. Creatures that Once were Men 
IVAN TURGENEV 

1. Fathers and Sons 
STEPHEN CRANE 

1. Men, Women and Boats 
THEODORE DREISER 

1, Free and Other Stories 
JOHN MACY 

1. Spirit of American Literature 
LEONID ANDREYEV 

1. The Seven That Were Hanged 

and The Red Laugh 

W. S. GILBERT 

1. The Mikado and Other Plays 
FEODOR DOSTOYEVSKY 

1. Poor People 
WALT WH ITMAN 


1. Poems 








FOR 6 MONTHS, 


OR 
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‘Senator Wheeler...observed at all times not only the 


letter but the spirit of the law.’ From report of Borah Committee 


Wheeler Defense 
Committee 


NorMAN Hapcoop 
Chairman 

Basit M. Manty 
Vice-Chairman 

Mercer G. JOHNSTON 
Secretary 

ELIsABETH GILMAN 
Treasurer 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
JosepHus DANIELs 
SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
Wituram E. Sweet 
Mrs. J. BorpeEN Harriman 
Broapus MItTcHELL 
Henry L. MENCKEN 
Francis FisHer KANE 
OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 
Daviv B. ROBERTSON 
CarRL VROOMAN 
LoweLL MELLETT 

JANE ADDAMS 

Epwin MarKHAM 
Peter Witt 

WiLuiaM KENT 
Harotp L. IcKEs 

Mrs. Gorpon Norrie 
Martin F. Ryan 
Tyrre_t WILLIAMS 
Maset C. Costican 
Father Joun A. RYAN 
Viwa D. Scupper 
Donatp R. RICHBERG 
Epwarp KEATING 
Ropert Morss Lovetr 
EpitrH HouGHutTon Hooker 
SwneyY HILLMAN 
Laura C. WILLIAMS 
WituaM Jerr Lauck 
Harry W. LaAmw_er 
WituuMm H. JoHNsTon 
EvizaBETH KENT 
NorMAN THOMAS 

Joun D. PEARMAIN 
Rocer N. BALDWIN 
Grorce E. Rorewer, Jr. 
Paut U. KELLOGG 
Jesse H. Hoimes 
Morris L. Ernst 
Grorce M. LaMonte 
Mary Gertrupe FENDALL 
J. A. H. Hopkins 
Daviw K. NILEs 

Joun Haynes HoLmMes 
Louis F. Post 

Zona GALE 

Henry T. Hunt 


‘Assy Scott BAKER 


Gitson GARDNER 
Herpert CROLY 
Feurx FRANKFURTER 





Acquitted in Montana 


SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER must now face an in. 
dictment, based on substantially the same evidence, in Washing. 
ton, the stronghold of his enemies. 


Daugherty has been driven in disgrace from the Department of 
Justice, but his spirit still inspires its proceedings in this case. 
Surprise witnesses, suppression of evidence and perjured testimony 
are the acts of Daughertyism, not of Justice. 


THIS IS PERSECUTION, NOT PROSECUTION 


The purpose is to break Senator Wheeler politically and finan- 
cially. This is to be an object-lesson to all public servants, to 
ignore corruption in high places. 


The American people cannot afford to permit this. 


THE WHEELER DEFENSE COMMITTEE is an emer- 


gency organization with a triple purpose: 


(1) To reduce as far as possible the financial strain imposed 
upon Senator Wheeler by the unfair attacks against him as a con- 
sequence of the discharge of his public duty. 


(2) To oppose the overthrow of the fundamental principle es- 
tablished by our forefathers, which prohibts the dragging o! 
citizens from their homes to be tried in distant courts amidst 
hostile influences. 


(3) To arouse public opinion against the use of the executiy: 
departments of the Government for personal or party revenge. 


The Department of Justice, it is reported, has already expended 
$100,000.00 on this case. The Defense needs no such fund, but 
its necessary and legitimate expenses will run into the thousands. 


We appeal to the men and women of the East and of the West to 
put a firm American foot down on these two insidiously danger- 
ous beginnings! Help us with generous contributions, backed up 
by your active good-will, to accomplish this important work. 


Make your check payable to Elisabeth Gilman, Treasurer—and 
send it today! 


Wheeler Defense Committee 


506 Lenox Building Washington, D. C. 
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